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[{ Continued from page 370.} 


By the desire of Davy Sion Evan, the monks all left the council- 
room, save Druan Bach, whom he requested to remain. ‘ And 
now, lad, what is thy counsel?” said the father, when they were 
alone; ‘how canst thou serve us in this strait?” ‘By saving 
thy father’s life with the gold that thou must furnish me withal,” 
answered the boy. ‘I have no gold,” replied the monk, with a 
look of astonishment, not without some mixture of fear. ‘ Look 
to it, most wise and religious father,” said Davy; “is it a time 
to hoard thy paltry store, when the sword of Ap Owen is at your 
throats, and his torch at your gates? Who should be the first to 
feel his fury, when he sweeps this country like a tempest, but the 
sons and vassals of his sworn foe, Ednowain? And, if ye let the 
strength of TWr Eden perish, who will stand between you and the 
death? Hark ye,” he continued, sternly, ‘‘ lead me to thy trea- 
sure-house, and give me the ransom for your sire and brethren ; 
or, by the light of heaven, I will myself wrest it from thee, in the 
face of the whole brotherhood.” Druan stood mute and aghast; 
his face alternately crimsoned with shame, and pale with terror; 
then, without a word, drew a key from his bosom, and beckoned 
his grim menacer to follow him. 


Through dark and winding passages they made their way, in 

silence, to the foot of a small turret. Druan Bach cautiously 

withdrew three or four flat stones, and discovered a door, which 
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he unlocked, with as little noise as possible, and they both 
descended a few broken steps, into a dark narrow vault. “ There 
lies my poor store,” whispered the monk, pointing to a small 
chest, ‘‘ the pittance I treasured up, against the evil day should fall 
upon our house, and require such assistance.” ‘ And when would 
you require it more than now?” asked his gaunt companion; 
‘fool! weigh not your paltry gold against the life of your 
upholder and defender. What! do you pull forth your treasure 
with a sluggard hand? Know, father, that I can repay the poor 
sum that is the price of your kinsman’s life with wealth beyond 
all that you ever imagined in your wildest dream of avarice.” 
*Canst thou repay me? canst thou give me wealth, indeed ?” said 
the religious man, thrown off his guard in the hurry of the mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Aye, marry, can I,” said the lad, with a sinister look 
of mingled contempt and ridicule: “ but come, there is no time 
to be lost; ransom will be of small service to the prisoner in 
three hours’ space. Speed me, therefore, Sir Monk, for I have 
got to summon my retinue.” Druan counted him out the gold, 
with a hurried hand. As soon as he had received it, the lad 
uttered rapidly a short chant, of strange words and tone, and 
stamped sharply with his foot on the stone pavement. Druan’s 
heart sunk within him, as he perceived a dark bat-like figure 
hovering in mid-air before his companion. ‘‘ How now, Croenaden!” 
said the boy, “1 have a journey before me; how fast canst thou 
travel?” “Like the flash of the lightning ;” answered the un- 
earthly being. ‘Oh, shame on thee for a laggard!” said his 
summoner, ‘thou art all too slow for me; begone, I'll none of 
thee.” The spirit vanished in a twinkling; the chant and 
the stamp were repeated, and another vision, like the former, 
fluttered before him. ‘ And thou, Eiliryn, what is thy speed ?” 
asked the wizard. ‘Like the changing of a woman’s mind,” 
was the reply. ‘*Good!” said Davy, with a laugh; and, spring- 
ing up, he seated himself firmly and erect on what seemed 
to have no more substance than a floating cloud; then, waving 
his hand, said, ‘* Priest, thou shalt hear brave tidings anon,”’ and 
disappeared from the sight of the affrighted monk. 


Tidings were, in a short time, received that Ednowain and his 
sons had procured their liberty, and were again fighting under the 
bunners of Llewellyn, whose continued successes soon left little 
doubt as to the side to which victory would, in all likelihood, 
incline, A few months, indeed, found him securely possessed of 
a great part of his hereditary dominions; and many of his 
followers took the opportunity of a temporary cessation of host- 
lities to return to their homes, for the double purpose of inquiring 
into their domestic procedures and of recruiting their wat-wort 
forces. Among these was Ednowain, whose diminished band 0! 
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warriors hardly sufficed to conduct and defend the rich booty 
which he had omitted no opportunity of seizing. Cattle, sheep, 
horses laden with the plunder of dwellings and the strippings of 
the slain in battle, were driven in a motley group to the fastness 
of TWwr Eden; and, in the anticipation of unrestricted and 
abundant revelry, the rude adventurers considered themselves 
fully repaid, for all the pains and perils they had encountered in 
procuring the means for so rare an indulgence. 


Distinguished and conspicuous in the troop, at once the butt 
of their mirth and an object of fear, rode the ransomer of their 
chief, now become Sir Davy Sion Evan; for the sword of knight- 
hood had, half in jest, half in earnest, been laid upon his shoulder 
by Llewellyn, to whose notice he had been recommended, on 
account of his peculiar services. Not, indeed, that Davy at all 
affected the warrior; for in fields of stricken battle no one seemed 
more unwilling to run needlessly into danger than he. On such 
occasions, he usually seated himself on some neighbouring emi- 
nence, or perched on the bough of a tree commanding a view of 
the scene of action, or sauntered carelessly on the outskirts of the 
field, utterly regardless of the din and the danger; the shout of 
triumph and the shriek of pain were heard with equal indifference ; 
and, when the fight was over, he loitered leisurely about the plain, 
neither joining the eager plunderers of the dead, nor the mourning 
seekers after their slain friends or relatives. He seemed to have no 
interests, no sympathies. Many a taunt and gibe were naturally 
thrown out at him for his unsoldicr-like bearing : but nothing could 
ruffle or provoke his most imperturbable mind ; and he had need of 
keeping his wits active about him, who adventured to break a jest 
upon Sion Evan. But in other parts of warfare he was unrivalled, 
No one could advise where to lay an ambush, like Davy : when in- 
telligence was to be obtained respecting the force or movements of 
the enemy, who but he, to steal warily into their intrenchments, or 
to saunter into their camp with such an air of simple indifference 
that not a soldier among them cared to notice him,  [!e would 
sometimes throw himself in the way of a marauding party of the 
foe, and give them such intelligence as brought them, beyond all 
hope of escape, into the hands of his friends. Strange tales were 
whispered among the soldiery, respecting their extraordinary vo- 
lunteer. It was confidently asserted that weapons passed through 
his body, as through the air, without causing him pain or injury ; 
some swore positively to their having seen him walk over water, 
as though it were dry ground; his leaps were spoken of as 
miraculous; and there were some who believed him to have been 
seen in many places at the same moment. All allowed, however, 
that he did them good service; and Ednowain, when urged 
respecting the questionable character of his retainer, merely 
replied, “Ie was sent hither by my holy sons of Llanbadarn : 
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think you they would have dealing with aught that was unlaw- 
ful?” This answer was decisive. 


Sir Davy was soon domesticated at TWr Eden, but spent no 
small portion of his time at Llanbadarn: but his habits were as 
eccentric as ever: he would sometimes absent himself for days 
and weeks, and then suddenly reappear, often wet with foam, and 
covered with sea-weed ; often with his head ands houlders sprinkled 
with snow, during the heat of summer; often blackened with smoke, 
and smelling strong of sulphureous fire. It was after one of 
these absences, that he suddenly stood beside Druan Bach, as he 
slowly and thoughtfully paced the abbey garden: ‘ You deemed, 
I doubt not, Sir Monk, that I had forgotten my engagement, to 
free you from the cost of thy sire’s ransom; now, if thou art bold 
enough to scour the earth with me, I will show how thou mightst 
win treasure enough to fill thrice over that petty treasure-house 
of thine.” ‘*And whither wilt thou take me, then?” said the 
father, gazing on him, with a look wherein doubt and distrust 
strove with strong desire to possess himself of his idol wealth. 
‘‘ Nay, I scarce know myself,” replied the new knight; “ but, 
depend upon me, that thy risk shall be small; none, indeed, at all, 
save through thy own lack of wisdom and prudence.” =‘ And how 
are we to be conveyed? Must I mount me on such an infernal 
goblin as I saw thee bestride in the tower vauit?” ‘ Doubtless 
thy bearer will be ought but flesh and blood,” replied he ; “ but 
we will endeavour to procure thee one whose form shall least 
offend thy strangely fastidious taste. Methinks the carriers | 
once showed thee, might not have offended thine eyes, when they 
were about to convey thee to gold.” He then ran behinda small 
copse, at some distance, and returned leading, by the mane, a 
beautiful black horse, whose jetty coat seemed to cast forth 
sparkles at every movement, and whose nostrils rolled forth 
volumes of thin smoke as, with arched neck, and graceful pride, 
it paced by the side of its leader, ‘There is an earthly shape, 
at least, holy father,” said the youth; “wilt thou trust thyself 
on him, to seek for treasure?” ‘I will,’ said Druan, after some 
hesitation ; “* but remember I am in thy hands, and look to thee 
for a pledge of my safety.” ‘I swear to thee by all that is holy,” 
replied Sion Evan, ‘‘ no harm can come to thee, save by thine own 
folly. One charge only dol give thee: to speak no word, either 
good or bad, while thou art astride this charger; observe this, 
and thou wilt meet no peril; neglect it, and thou art but a lost 
monk.” He then sprung upon the steed, who pawed the ground 
and snuffed the air, as if impatient to be off. Druan Bach 
mounted behind him ; and the animal soared off, with aneasy and 
delightful motion, into the air. When it had risen a considerable 
height, it turned its head, and said, ‘ How have I forgotten! Davy 
Sion Evan; I asked thee not of the course of thy travel ; art thou 
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for steering above wind or below wind?”* ‘On, devil-born !” said 
Sir Davy, “and stint thy prate.” The spirit resumed his flight ; 
and, with a course swift and strait as an arrow, brought them to 
the summit of a high bare hill, commanding a wide range of flat 
bleak-looking country. ‘‘ What do we here, Eryrvarch ?” asked 
Sion Evan. ‘I can go no farther this way,” said the quadrupedal 
goblin; “I wear on my feet shoes of the loadstone of Anwn, 
and the metal in the veins of this land draws me down from my 
flight, and forces me to rest on Wrekin.” ‘‘ How say you ?” said 
the wizard; ‘‘ what metal do you speak of?” ‘‘ More than would 
clothe every man in Britain in steel array, from top to toe; more 
than would till the world, from the Celt to the Indian, though 
every man had ploughshare and spade,” answered the horse, 
“Thou speakest of iron,” said Sir Davy, “‘and we seek gold; 
nevertheless, we would see thy store.” The beast darted down. 
wards with them to a level spot of earth, scraped violently with 

his foot, and showed them a sparkling line of ore close to the sur- 

face: ‘‘ Riches these,” said Sir Davy, ‘ for those who have leisure 

to gather and sell them; we would win wealth more quickly; 

bear us to the cave of Bran.” ‘ No two mortals,” answered the 

spirit, ‘may breathe the air of King Bran’s cavern of gold at 

once; either you or the priest may I bear thither, but not both.” 
“Then do thou go thither, Druan Bach,”’ said Sir Davy; ‘ that 
cave will glut thee with wealth, to thy soul’s content.” The 

monk looked perplexed and terrified at the proposal; the prospect 

of journeying alone, on so unwonted a conveyance, he knew not 

whither, was too fearful even for his all- powerful avarice to varnish 

over. ‘*] swear to thee,” said the knight, ‘* no harm can happen 

to thee, as long as thou canst be silent; the fiend has his orders, 

and must obey them; unless thou art wanting to thyself, thou 

wilt be conveyed back safe and rich to Llanbadarn Vawr.” With 

these assurances, the monk was at length satisfied; Davy Sion 
Evan descended from the back of the infernal courser, who 
Instantly sprung away with his remaining rider. 


What the fiend-borne monk beheld in that mysterious cave, 
and what treasure he collected thence, we need not now stop to 
relate. As soon, however, as he had come forth, and was again 
seated on his airy charger, he felt his senses confused and ex- 
hausted with the supernatural scenes he had gone through. The 
Spirit seemed aware of his condition ; for, instead of flying straight 
off as before, he made sundry wheelings and irregular movements 
that still more alarmed hisrider. At length, it suddenly turned its 
head, and asked, in a gentle voice, whither he would be conveyed. 


* There is hardly a goblin story told in Wales, in which the super- 
natural agent dues not ask the delusive question, ‘above wind, or 
below wind?” 
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Druan’s recollection, like his other senses, was then under a cloud: 
he answered, with a bewildered air, “to Llanbadarn.”  « Ang 
will you, honoured master,” said the demon, in the same soft 
accents as before, ‘‘ that I convey you above the wind or below 
the wind?” ‘* Below the wind ;” replied the monk, unconscious of 
what he was saying. Scarce had the words passed his lips, when 
the fiend, with a yell of horrid laughter, sprung forward, scarcely 
skimming the surface of the earth, dashing his unfortunate rider 
headlong against every obstacle in the way, trees, rocks, and hills ; 
while his own incorporeal frame passed through them or by them 
unhurt and unimpeded. 


The prolonged absence of Druan Bach had excited some sur- 
prise: Archoll sought his brother at ‘T'Wr Eden, and, not finding 
him there, and doubting where to seek him, he, by some chance, 
directed his steps towards the spot where the weird bridge had, 
some time since, been erected for his accommodation. He felt 
anxious to see whether it was still standing ; and the memory of 
that eventful day was so strong upon him, that he had little dif- 
ficulty in retracing the way thither. He had taken up a deer- 
spear at his father’s hall, which he still retained, thinking that 
there might be occasion to use it, in case he should encounter 
some of the desperate marauders of the hills who had caused his 
former adventure. Thus armed, he strode briskly through the 
wild wood, when, suddenly, he heard a sound as of a horse at 
full speed. He stopped and listened ; it approached ; nearer and 
nearer, and more distict, became the noise, until it seemed gallop- 
ing past him, over, or through, the very brakes beside him, As if 
to confirm its presence, a loud neigh rang through the wood, and 
the sound of crashing bushes and clattering hoofs grew faint, in 
the distance. Archoll stood petrified with amazement: “ Am | 
doomed, ” said he, ‘‘ to be ever the sport of unearthly mockery ’ 
Or is this ground the licensed haunt of the beings of the dark 
world? Be it as it may, I will not be turned from my purpose, | 
will see once more the very handiwoik of him who seems so 
potent here.” 


A short time found him at the side of the well-remembered 
chasm, and he was about to mount the little hillock which lay 
between him and the bridge, when the sound of voices, scemingly 
proceeding from it, arrested his steps. He advanced cautiously 
up it, looked over its edge, and it was with difficulty that he 
restrained the cry that rose to his lips, at the sight he witnessed : 
on the side next him, stood Davy Sion Evan, in an attitude of 
rage and defiance, holding in his one arm a mangled and bleed- 
ing corpse, and stretching the other, with a menacing gesture, al 
the identical withered and deformed phantom who had been the 
architect of the bridge: the latter was leaning against the side 
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of a coal black horse ; and they were disputing in high and furious 


tones. 

‘Render me my prize, Sion Evan,” screamed the old mason, 
“fairly won, and falsely stolen.” ‘ He is no prize of thine,” 
answered his opponent, furiously; ‘thou hast neither right nor 
part in him: thy minion brought him hither, against every point 
of our solemn compact; he is mine, and I will maintain my claim 
against thee and thine.” ‘* He broke the law thyself prescribed,” 
replied the hunchback: ‘but I will wrangle with thee no longer, 
for thou hast the strong hand just now. The time is at hand, 
however, when I shall have most sweet revenge for thy manifold 
deceits and falsehood. Look to it, gallant knight ! whether thy 
body be borne out of the door, or out of the window; whether it 
be buried in the churchyard, or out of the churchyard, thou art 
mine for ever! Does not the bond say thus, Sir Evan of Eryri? 
Ha, ha! most sage and potent seer, bethink thee of that!” 
shrieked he, Jeaping on the horse, which instantly sprung down 
the fathomless abyss, ‘‘ mine,—and for ever!” 


Sion Evan turned from the bridge, as his fell adversary departed, 
and Archoll no longer hesitated to meet him. The wizard started 
when he perceived him; and, laying down his burden, pointed to 
it, and said, with a melancholy tone and gesture, ‘* Here is a sight 
1 would fain have spared thee.” What was Archoll’s horror, 
when, in the bruised and shattered trunk, he recognized his 
brother, Druan Bach! Sir Davy recounted the story of his fate ; 
but Archoll’s rage rose with the progress of the narrative: 
‘‘Wretch !” said he, when he had with difficulty restrained him- 
self to the end, “sorcerer, fiend! my brother’s blood is upon thy 
accursed head, and wo be unto me, if I revenge it not!” and, 
with the lightning’s speed, he hurled his spear against the breast 
of Sion Evan, who fell, and writhed in agony on the ground: 
‘Thou hast wounded me unto the death, Archoll,” said he, groan- 
ing deeply; ‘‘the hours of Sion Evan are numbered; but slay 
me not soul and body both; haste to get me conveyed with speed to 
thy monastery, for an immortality of weal or wo hangs upon thy 
speed.” Archoll, half repenting of his bloody deed, ran hastily 
in search of aid; he, fortunately, soon met with a knot of peasants, 
with whose assistance he conveyed the dying and the dead to 
Llanbadarn Vawr. 

While the rest of the fraternity were performing the burial rites 
over the disfigured mass of flesh that had once been the wisest 
and must respected of their counsellors, Archoll was receiving the 
last requests of the dying wizard: ‘ The destiny of an immortal 
soul is in the hands of him who hath cut short my mortal life, 
Hear me, Archoll! when the breath hath left my body, and the 
time draws nigh, take, I pray thee, the heart out of my breast, and 
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lay it in the abbey garden ; there will one come from the east, and 
one from the west, who will fight to gain possession of it. I con. 
jure thee, mark it well: if he from the east prevails, cause a hole 
to be made in this wall, convey my corpse through it, and bury it 
beneath the churchyard wall; for, if I be brought through door 
or window, if I be laid in the churchyard, or out of the church- 
yard, he whom thou hast seen, though not in his terrors, will hold 
me a vassal of perdition to nameless ages. But, if he from the 
west gains the victory, take no care for this worthless body, fling 
it to the eagle and the hound.” 


Archoll swore compliance with these requests; and, ere long, 
Sir Davy Sion Evan was no more. They extracted the heart from 
the pulseless bosom ; and, laying it on an open plot in the garden, 
anxiously and fearfully waited the event. There was nota breath 
of wind stirring, nor a sound heard; but the black clouds were 
rolling together into thick masses, and the powers of the air 
seemed to be making dreadful preparations for a tremendous tem- 
pest. After atime, a flash of blood-red lightning glared along 
the west; and a raven, darting from that quarter, seized upon the 
exposed heart, and attempted to fly off with it; but, at the same 
instant, a snow-white dove shot down from the east, and opposed 
her flight. The dark plumed bird instantly let go her prey, and 
furiously attacked the new comer. Long and fiercely they fought, 
now in mid-air, and now upon the ground; at length, they towered 
up higher and higher, striking desperately at each other with 
their beak, feet, and wings, until, just as they seemed about to be 
lost ina cloud that held forth its dusky arms as if to receive 
them, one of the combatants fell dead to the ground; it was the 
raven. Instantly, the monks hastened to fulfil the rest of the 
wizard’s instructions, for they looked upon themselves, now, as 
answerable for his future destiny, They hastily broke down a 
part of the wall of the cell where he lay ; and, wrapping the body 
in the gown of their order, brought him to the burial-ground, 
where others of the brotherhood had already dug a hollow beneath 
the wall, large enough to receive him. They laid him in this 
hasty grave, with the utmost precision, taking care that not a hair’s 
breadth of his body should be beyond the shelter of the wall. 
Scearcely had they completed their task, and were busily engaged 
in filling up the grave, when all the furies of the storm burst forth. 
The roar of the thunder, exceeding any thing that the oldest 
members of the society had ever heard of heaven’s artillery, for a 
time, deprived the appalled monks of every faculty of mind and 
body; and, when the deafening crash at length died into a sullen 
calm, a deep and dreadful voice spoke from the thunder cloud, 
‘ apt Sion Evan, farewell! false when living, and false when 
dead !” 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE REV. EVAN EVANS. 


[ Continued from p. 378. | 


Tue reader sees, by this time, that the British language, and its 
dialect, the Armorican, have several words the same with the 
Greek, There are no books or any other monuments of the old 
Celtic or Gaulish language left : I suppose it to be more free from 
any mixture with the Greek, than our language or the Armorican 
are, on account of our ancestors’ commerce with the Grecians. 
Our author thinks the Grecians borrowed their words from the 
Celtee; but I think it more probable that the Trojan colony brought 
them here, as the Irish and its dialects are, as far as I can find, 
without them. The learned Mr. Edward Llwyd, the author of the 
Archeologia Britannica, seems to think that a colony of Celte 
were possessed of the island of Great Britain, before the coming 
of that other colony of the same stock, viz. Brutus and his Trojans ; 
the names of hills, lakes, rivers, promontories, &c. proving it, 


Having said every thing that I think requisite upon this head, 
I shall now proceed to the next, which is, That our books 
of pedigrees bring the origin of all our nobility and gentry from 
Brutus and his ancestors, the Titan princes, which Pezron says 
were Celta, and to have lived in Phrygia; and we have all this 
from our own records from ancient times, before Brut y Brenhin- 
oedd was written: and so saith Giraldus Cambrensis, a writer 
who flourished in Henry the Second’s time, not many years after 
the publication, in Latin, of the British history, by Jeffrey of 
Monmouth, or, as he is called by our historians, Gruffudd ap 
Arthur o aber Mynwy: Hoc etiam mihi notandum videtur, quod 
Bardi Cambrenses et Cantores seu recitatores, genealogias habent, 
predictorum Principum, in Libris eorum, antequis, et autenticis 
sed tamen Cambrice Scriptum, eandemque memoriter tenent, a 
Roderico Magno, usque ad Belinum Magnum, ct inde usque ad 
Silvium, Ascanium et /Eneam, et ab Anea usque ad Adam, gene- 
rationem, linealiter producunt. So that the whole series of the 
British kings mentioned in the British history, was preserved in the 
genealogical books of the bards, long before it made its appear- 
ance in the world; so that they are not modern forgeries, as 1s 
ignorantly asserted, and generally supposed, by most writers after 
Camden, but kings who had real existence, and whose memory was 
saacge ang by the bards, in ancient and authentic records. I shall 
ere set down the genealogy of Brutus as I find it written in an 
old British manuscript, entitled Llyfr Gwyn o Hergest, or the 
White Book of Hergest, which is as followeth : ane ach Brutus 
NO. IV, 3 E 
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hyt ar Noe hén; Ac o Noe hytar Seth vab adda vab Duw, Brutus 
vab Silvius vab Yscanius, vab Aineas, Ysgwyd-wyn o Droea 
vawr; vab Enchises, vab Capis, vab Assaracus, vab:Tros, val 
Ericonius, vab Dardan, vab Jupiter, vab Saturnius, vab Cretus, 
vab Celus, vab Ciprius,* vab Citym, vab Iavan, vab Japheth, vab 
Noe hén, vab Lamech, vab Methusale, vab Enoch, v rab lareth, vab 
Malaleel, vab Cainan, vab Enos, vab Seth, vab Addaf, vab Duw, 
Ryvedd au darlleo medd rhai. 


The fourth and last argument in favor of the genuineness of 
the British history is to be fetched from what Fos Greeks and 
Romans have written about Beli and Brdn, which was several 
hundred years before the coming of the Romans to this island, 
I would have the reader here recollect what I have before tran. 
scribed from Callimachus’s Hymn on Delos, where he men- 
tions that they came from the extremity of the west, which agreeth 
ae with Great Britain as to situation, and the Britons were of 

Celtic extraction, as well as the Gauls. But ancient writers seem 
to have very little knowledge of Britain before the invasion oi 
the Romans, upon which account, this History of Beli and Bein, 
Belinus and Brennus, is not pro perly asc ertained, (as it should be, 
and distinguished from the History of the Gauls, properly so called, 
though Callimachus is very right in saying they were de scended 
of the Titans, and Pezron has ‘suffic iently cleared the point. 

Thereis aremarkable passage in P lutarch which serves to confirm 
the British history. It is about the dissention of Beli and Bran, 
and their reconcilement by the mediation of their mother, some 
time before their Italian expedition. TI will transcribe it here, for 
the reader’s satisfaction: KsXlas KeXloss wer umegoaAssy AAQeEts, xa 
nalosxncas tug Varses, &c. IT shall now insert a chapter of the 
British History, from the English translation of Aaron Thompson, 
which will serve to throw fight upon the above paragraph, from 
Plutarch, chapter vii. book 3; Belinus and Brennus, being made 
friends by the mediation of their mother, propose the subduing ol 
Gaul: “ When Brennus had thus become popular, and had g: ained 
the affections of the people, he began to consult with himself how 
he might take revenge upon his brother Belinus; and, when he 
had signitied his intentions concerning it to his subjects, they 
unanimously concurred with him, and expressed their readiness to 
attend him to whatever kingdom he pleased to conduct them. 
Then, in a short time, raising a vast army, he entered into 
treaty with the Gauls, for a free phlei through their country 
into Britain; and, having fitted out a fleet upon the coast of 
Neustria, he set sail with 4 a fair wind, and arrived at the island. 
Upon hearing the rumor of his coming, his brother Belinus, 


* Celus vab Sebreinus, vab Sythan, vab Siapheth; yn ol Rhys Goch 
» Eryri, ynghywydd achaun William Fychan. 
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accompanied with the whole strength of the kingdom, marched out 
to engage him; but, when the two armies were drawn out in order 
of battle, and just ready to begin the attack, Conwenna,* their 
mother, who was still living, passed in great haste through the 
ranks, being impatient to behold her son, whom she had not seen 
for aleng time. As soon, therefore, as she had, with trembling 
steps, reached the place where he stood, she threw her arms about 
his neck, and, in transports of joy, kissed him ; then, uncovering 
her bosom, she addressed him in words, interrupted with sighs, 
to this effect: ‘ Remember, son! remember these breasts you have 
sucked, and the womb wherein the Creator of all things formed 
you, and from whence he brought you forth into the world, while 
{ endured the greatest anguish ; by the pains I then endured for 
you, I entreat you to hear my request: pardon your brother, 
and moderate your anger: you ought not to revenge yourself upon 
him who has done you no injury: for what you complain of, that 
you were banished your country by him, if you duly consider the 
event, it was no injustice; he did not banish you to make your 
condition worse, but forced you to quit a meaner, that you might 
attain a higher dignity; at first, you enjoyed only a part of the 
kingdom of Allobroges; what has he then done but promoted you 
from a viceroy, to be a great king? consider further, that the dif. 
ference betwixt you began not through him, but yourself, who, 
with the assistance of the king of Norway, made insurrection 
against him.’ Moved with these representations of his mother, 
he obeyed her, with a composed mind; and, putting off his helmet 
of his own accord, went straight with her to his brother. Belinus, 
seeing him approach with a peaceable countenance, threw down 
his arms, and ran to embrace him ; so that now, without any dif- 
ficulty, the¥ became friends again, and, disarming their forces, 
marched with them peaceably to Trinovantum ;+ and here, after 
consulting together what enterprise to undertake next, they pre- 
pared to conduct their confederate army into the provinces of 
Gaul, and to reduce that whole country under their subjec- 
tion.” Brennus, the brother of Belinus king of Britain, dis- 
comfited the Romans at the river Allia, sacked the city, and 
besieged the capitol, anno mundi 3577, urb. con, 365, From 
Rome he marched to Greece, where he spoiled the temple of 
Delphos, for which sacrilege he was, as it was supposed, visited 
by the pestilence ; and the remainder of his army went into Asia, 
and abode in Galatea. Polybius maketh mention of this expedition 


in the second book of his history. 
I hope by this time that I have given sufficient reason for the 


* Inthe British copy, it is Zonwen, which signifies fair, or white 


skinned. 
+t Trinovantum. London. Hyt yn Liyndain. 
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credibility of the British history, even in very ancient times; and 
what I have quoted from Plutarch, amounts to an irrefragable proof 
of this statement. I think that Gildas, in his epistle “* De Excidio 
et Conquesta Britannicee,” has an eye to these matters, when he 
says, ‘‘ Et tacens vetustos immanium tyrannorum annos, qui in 
aliis longe positis regionibus vulgati sunt, (ita ut Porphyrius 
rabidus orientalis adversus ecclesiam canis, dementiw su, ac 
vanitatis stylo, hoc etiam, nec tacet, de Britannia, inquiens, 
fertilis, Provincia Tyrannorum,) illa tantum proferre conabor, in 
medium, que temporibus Imperatorum Romanorun, et passa est, 
et aliis intulit, civibus, et longe positis, mala; quantum tamen 
potuero, non tam ex scriptis Patrice, Scriptorumve monumentis, 
(quippe vel que si qua fuerint, aut ignibus hostium exusta, aut 
civium exulum classe, longius deportata, non comparent,) quam 
transmarina relatione, quee crebris irrupta intercapedinibus non 
satis claret.” It was taken for granted, it seems, in Gildas’s 
time, that the kings of Britain, whom he calls, ‘‘immanes Tyranni,” 
had brought many calamities on foreign nations, and for which, he 
says, they were renowned. I should be glad to know who they 
were, and what particular feats they could have done to be thus 
celebrated; or how he came to a knowledge of them, if, as he 
says, the records and monuments of his country were destroyed ; 
but such acts as are ascribed to Beli and Bran, who, by foreign 
writers, are called Gauls, for the reasons above given, but, by the 
British history and genealogists, are said to be kings of Great 
Britain. 


Who was the author of “‘ Brut y Brenhinoedd” is not known; 
some have ascribed it to St. Tyssilio, the son of Brochwel Ysgithrog, 
the patron saint of Meivod, in Montgomeryshire, but without any 
foundation ; for, in an account of manuscripts written by Thomas 
Williams, m.p. about the year 1600, I find this account of the 
genuine work of Tyssilio : ‘‘ Dr. Dee conveyed a book composed by 
Tyssilio Sant into England, at the time he obtained a commis- 
sion to survey Wales for history.” 


The writer of the British history was an Armorican, and lived 
in the time of King Athelstan, about a.p. 930, a dark, 
illiterate, and superstitious age. This I learn from the author’s 
conclusion of his history, which, from the oldest copy of it now 
extant, (which is from five to six hundred years old,) I shall here 
set down: “ Acevelly guedy buru Arglwyddyaeth e Brytanyeyt y 
arnaddynt, ar Saeson en aur en medu holl Loegyr, ac Edylstan en 
Tywyssawe arnaddynt, e Kyntav or Saeson a arwedwys Coron Enys 
Prydeyn; ac o heny allan dykenedlu a gwnaethante Kymry, y urth 
Brytanaul Vonhedd a teilyngdaut, ny ellesynt byth gwedy 
henny ynoill teilypgdaut e Teyrnas—namyn, gweythyeu ryng- 
(ldynt e hunein, gweythyeu e rhyngddynt ar Saysson, en ryvelu 
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ac en kynnyddu gwastat arvaeu :”? i.e. And after casting off the 
government of the Britains from them, and the Saxons at this 
time possessing all Lloeger, having Ethelstan for their prince, 
and the first of the Saxons who wore the crown of Great Britain ; 
and from that time the Welsh degenerated from British generosity 
and worth, and could never recover the supreme rule of the 
kingdom; but, being engaged in wars either amongst themselves 
or the Saxons, engendered continual broils. The translator, 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, says, that Walter archdeacon of Oxford, 
translated this history, first, from the Armorican into Welsh, and 
that he afterwards translated it into Latin, Mr. John Jones, of 
Gelli Lyfdy, in the Parish of Ysgeifiog, in Flintshire, says, that he 
had a part of the original translation of Walter in his custody in 
the year 1640. Itis not my intention to enter any further into 
any discussion of the authenticity of this history; but I must, as 
a lover of truth, own, that he has intermingled fables amongst 
the truth of history, particularly in his account of King Arthur, 
where he speaks of the Roman empire as subsisting, when ail, who 
are versed in history, know that it was overthrown several years 
before. Such fables as these have brought his history into 
discredit, and God forbid that any lovers of truth should be so far 
blinded as to follow him, or any other, in whatsoever is repugnant 
to known facts and well-authenticated records. Yet, at the same 
time, I am so far from rejecting the whole for fable and romance, 
that I believe it in the main to be a true history, (and I have, as 
far as I was able, endeavoured to prove it,) and worthy to be 
published with the other British remains now left us, in order to 
preserve them from the ravage of time and accidents, that may for 
ever destroy them. If our English antiquaries were not blinded 
with prejudice, bloated with pride, and cankered with envy, they 
would have shewn more candour and ingenuity in passing judg- 
ment on the British history; and we should have had many 
passages, that are now obscure, illustrated and explained. I will 
give an instance of one mentioned in the Triades of Nennius, 
which no person that I know of has endeavoured to give any 
account of, The passage in Nennius is very corrupt, according 
to the present reading, and no sense can be made of it, and it is 
as follows: ‘*Tunc Julius Caesar cum accepisset singulare im- 
perium et obtinuisset Regnum, iratus est valde, et venit ad Bri- 
tanniam in Ostium Tamensis, in quo naufragium perpesse sunt 
naves illius, dum ipse pugnabat contra Dolobellum, qui erat 
Proconsul Regi Britannico, qui et ipse Rex Belinus vocabatur et 
re erat, Minocani, qui occupavit, omnes Insulas Tyrrheni 
aris.” 


The text should be altered thus, to make it sense, and to agree 
with the triads; ‘Dum ipse pugnabat contra Cadwallum, (Cas- 
sibelanum,) qui erat Proconsul Regi Britannico, (qui et ipse Rex 
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Belinus vocabatur et filius erat Minocani,) qui occupavit omnes 
Insulas Tyrrheni Maris:” i.e, while he fought against Cadwallawn, 
who was generalissimo under the British king, (which king himself 
was called Belinus, and was son of Minocan,) who subdued all 
the isles of the Tyrrhene Sea. It seems by this that the Britains, 
under the command of Cassibelanus, (in British Cadwallawn, alias 
Caswallawn,) had extended their dominions beyond the most 
southern parts of Italy, and had subdued Corsica, Sardinia, and 
Sicily, for these, I presume, are all the islands in the Tyrrhene 
Sea. This is attested also by the Triades which I shall set down 
with the Rev. Moses Williams’s translation into Latin, from his 
edition of Humphrey Lluyd’s Britannie Descriptionis Commen- 
tariolum.* A trydydd Llu a aeth gan Gaswallawn ap Beli; a 
Gwenwynwyn a Gwanar meibion Lliaws ap Nwyfre, ar gwyr hynny 
o Erch a Heledd pan hanoeddynt, (alias ac 0 Arllechwedd, y Gwyr 
hynny,) ac a aethant gyp a Chaswallawn. Eu hewythr ar fysg, 
(alias, drwy for yn ol,) y Cessariaid or ynys hon; sef y lle y mae 
y gwyr hynny yn trigo yn Gwasgwyn.” ‘Tertium exercitum 
asportavit Caswallaecnus, filius Belini, cum Gwenwyno et guanaro, 
filiis, Lliausi, fil Nwyvreei et Arianrodee,—filize Belini,—matris 
eorum. Hi autem homines' Erchia et Heleddia, (Arllechwedda,) 
erant Oriundi, et cum suo avunculo ad Ceesarianos, i.e. Romanos, 
per mare transierunt. (So it should be translated, according to the 
original; and not, et Caswallaunum avunculum suum; Caesarianos, 
insequentem, transmare comitabantur.) Hi autem sedes sibi 
acquisiverunt in Vasconia. 


A SHORT VIEW OF THE STATE OF BRITAIN, FROM THE TIME OF MAXIMUS Til! 
TYRANT, SO CALLED,$ TO THE RETREAT OF THE LOEGRIAN BRITAINS TO 
THEIR COUNTRYMEN IN WALES AND BASSE BRETAGNE} AND THE FINAI 
CONQUEST OF LOFGRIA (NOW ENGLAND) BY THE SAXONS, WHICH TAKES UP 
THE SPACE OF 300 YEARS, THE MOST OBSCURE AND DARK PERIOD OF OUR 
BRITISH HISTORY, 


[ Continued from page 382. | 
Ir was the policy of princes in those days, as it was amongst 
the first nations, to make use of such persons as had acquired 
among the people the characters of prophets and extraordinary 


wise men, and this Gwrtheyrn had recourse to the famous 
e , bd ’ . 
Myrddin’s advice before, in order to amuse the world, who 


* It is greatly to be wished that this and other scarce books on the 
subject of Welsh history were republished. 


+ Tyrannus, translated Tyrant in ancient times, signified no more 
than prince, ruler, or governor, 
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were ready enough to swallow such fooleries of prophecies in that 
ignorant age, when learning was at a very low ebb. I have given 
this account of Myrddin, Merlin, to take off the slur which some 
silly bigotted writers have thrown upon this great man, by calling 
him a wizard, and the son of anincubus or of the devil; such notions 
as could never enter into the head of one compos mentis. To this 
reputed prophet, Gwrtheyrn sends; and, to the castle of Gwrtheyr- 
nion, he was brought before the kings, who wanted the advice ofa 
real prophet; but Myrddin being either gained over by the Aurelian 
faction, or foreseeing the fall of this prince, (which he might easily 
do, and be no great prophet,) gave the king very short and surly 
answers, and did not care to be concerned with him at all. ‘ Be- 
ware,” says he, ‘‘ of the fire of the sons of Cwstenin, Constantine, 
who are just now setting sail from Armorica, and will be here very 
shortly.” But Gwrtheyrn, Vortigern, being advanced in years, 
and preferring private life, (the sweets of which he had tasted 
during his son’s reign,) could not be persuaded to leave that life 
of ease and pleasure, and to take up the sword, to oppose those 
formidable brothers Emrys, Amroszus, and Uther, who were pre- 
paring to strip him of his crown. These two brothers were sons 
of that Constantine who went over to Gaul in a.p. 407, and were 
of the Roman blood that sat on the British throne. Uthur, it 
seems, was but half-brother to Emrys, for Gildas says, that 
Aurelius Ambrosius was the last prince of Roman blood: his 
mother, then, must be a Roman. However, Uthur was a great 
warrior, and a general under his brother; and, for his bravery, 
acquired the surname of Pendragon, which probably means, 
General of the Dragoons, which may shew the origin of that 
word, Dragon, in the Celtic. The Saxons returned with nu- 
merous forces, before Emrys and his brother Uthur could be 
ready to relieve their friends in Britain, which made the Britains 
condescend to a treaty, having no general to head them, nor any 
Other means to avoid the Saxons’ power. ‘The principal men of 
each nation, about 300 of a side, were to meet at a place now 
called Stone Henge, on Salisbury Plain, to settle the matter in dis- 
pute between them. The Saxon noblemen and officers, to secure 
themselves, (as is pretended,) came all armed with knives under 
their cloaks; but the British nobles had not that foresight, as they 
suspected no evil designs. At this negotiation they were, by 
consent, seated promiscuously, or rather alternately, for every 
Saxon a Britain ; and it being contrived to have a quarrel, a warm 
dispute arose, and a watchword was given by the Saxons, “ Ne 
met eour Saxes, i. e. draw your knives ;” so each Saxon stabbed his 
Briton, and most of the Britons in the place were killed: but it is 
said that one, Eidda, or Zudav, larll Ceerloyw, Earl of Gloucester, 
by the help of an iron bar that he accidentally found in the place, 
killed several Saxons, and escaped with life. 
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Thus, the Britains having lost their principal leaders, the Saxons 
took possession of several of theirchief towns. In the mean time, 
Emrys Wledig, landing in the west of Britain, thought it his first 
business to despatch his British competitor for the crown, who lay 
secure in his castle of Gwrtheyrnion, in Cambria, where the body 
of his forces also were. Emrys besieged the castle, set it on fire, 
and Gwrtheyrn chose to perish in the flames, rather than throw 
himself on the mercy of an enemy whose quiet depended upon 
his death. The Britains were so exasperated with Gwrtheyrn’s 
proceedings in relation to the Saxon settlement, that they have 
thrown the blackest odiums on his character, and, particularly, that 
he had turned away his Christian wife, and married a Pagan, and 
committed incest with his own daughter, who lost her life with 
him in the siege. But this seems to have been only a malicious 
insinuation, for the Britons, who were Christians, would hardly 
have voluntarily rechosen him for their king, if he had been 
guilty of such acrime against their religion. Emrys being now 
without a British competitor for the crown, the Britains flocked to 
him from all quarters, as the great preserver of their country and 
liberties. All Cambria was at his beck; the city of Ceerlleon ar 
Wyse, (Ceerleon on the River Usk, in Monmouthshire,) was not 
inferior for beauty and magnificence to any in the Roman empire. 
Here he fixed his seat of government, being the safest place from 
the Saxon inroads; here also we find the Archbishop of Cambria’s 
palace, which, afterwards, in the time of Arthur, the king’s 
nephew, was removed farther into Wales. Emrys, Ambrosius, 
having secured his shipping and garrizoned this city, proceeded 
on his march towards the Saxons, who, by this time, had got 
possession of London and the principalities of South Britain, and, 
having got together a vast army in his march, he gave the Saxons 
battle and routed them, and followed his conquest so close, that the 
Saxons came to him to sue for peace with yokes about their necks, 
and with a promise to be slaves to him for ever. Emrys, in this 
interval of peace, repaired his castles and churches, and, among 
other public works, he erected a monument on Salisbury Plain,* 
in memory of those Britains who were massacred by the perfidious 
Saxon, at the convention for a treaty held there. This curious 
monument was built under the direction of that great artist and 
architect, Myrddin, and was called by the Britains, ‘‘ Gwaith 
Myrddin Emrys, i. e. the work of Merlinus Ambrosius,”+ and pro- 
bably by the Saxons in after ages, “ Stan Hengist, i, e. Hengist’s 


* ; . mark te ; idi 
This great work is now generally supposed to be a druidical temple, 
consisting of various circles one within the other, being a species of 
planctarium or orrery, representing the motions and revolutions of the 
celestial bodics. 


t See Bryn Beddau in Englynion Milwyr Ynys Prydain. 
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Stones, now Stone Henge,” in memory of the bloody transaction 


there perpetrated by his means, 


There is a proverb common at 


this day among the Welsh, when they speak of any magnificent 


structure, “‘ Mal gwaith Emrys, i.e. like the structure of Am- 


brosius.”* This treaty was strictly kept during the king’s reign, 
which was not of long duration, for the Saxons, in order to be 
freed from their engagement, so contrived matters by wiles and 
stratagem, that a Saxon physician was employed by the king, and 
soon got into favor, and then took means to send him out of the 
Uthur, his brother, surnamed Pendragon, succeeded 


world. 


him, and kept his principal palace in London. 
taken some disgust against the people of Ireland, either because 


Emrys having 


they refused him succours against Gwrtheyrn, or because they 
ravaged the coasts of Cambria, took an opportunity of coming to 
"an open rupture with them, which is no very difficult matter to 
accomplish when a powerful prince is disposed to make a conquest. 
Myrddin, therefore, who had acquired the character of a prophet, 
a poet, and a philosopher, and was considered the oracle of the 
age, was employed in order to invent and discover some ostensible 


cause for this rupture, 


He therefore most insidiously asserted 


that it was impossible to erect a proper monument to the memory 


of those eminent Britons who had been thus treacherous] 


as- 


sassinated, unless he could obtain some large celebrated stones or 
pillars which he had seen in his travels in Ireland, and which 
were on the mountains of Kilara, and were supposed to be 
possessed of some extraordinary virtue to heal divers diseases, 
merely by the touch; and would, consequently, be an immortal 
These stones were the 
remains of druidism, which, till that time, had some credit in 
Ireland. 
conveyed over his forces from Armorica, and which lay idle there, 


honour to the persons buried near them. 


undertook this expedition to keep his people in action. 


Emrys having a fleet in the Bristol channel, which had 


He 


therefore sent his brother Uthur with a powerful force to the coast 
of Ireland, to demand the said druidical stones; but the Irish 
suspecting their design was to obtain liberty to get into the 
interior of the country, and so to subdue the island, refused their 
request; and the Irish collecting their forees together, a battle 
ensued, wherein the Irish were discomfited and the country laid 


under contribution. 


Having carried their chief point, their next 


was to get the famous medicinal stones on board their ships ; the 
removing of them was attempted by the most celebrated engineers, 


whom Prince Uthur had brought over with him from Armorica, 


and who were the prince’s favorites, but to no manner of effect, 
the strength of the whole army not being able to remove them. 
This was the case with King Hiero’s ship, which was driven on 


* See Dr. Davies’s collection of proverbs in his Latin-Welsh and 


Welsh-Latin Dictionary. 
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shore by a storm in Sicily. The power of the whole island was 
not able to launch her; but Archimedes contrived such a 
machine that the king launched her with one finger, which in- 
duced him to issue a proclamation that nobody was to doubt, on 
pain of death, whatever Archimedes asserted, let it be ever so 
improbable. Myrddin, who had been sent over by Emrys to 
conduct the prince to those stones, suffered them to try their 
utmost skill in removing them by main strength, as, the greater 
the difficulty would be, the more it would redound to his credit 
to be able to effect what others deemed impossible. When they 
had entirely failed, Myrddin, Merlin, was applied to, who, to 
shew them the superiority of art above mere human force, imme- 
diately ordered some machines (constructed according to the 
laws of mechanism) to be brought to the place, by which means 
the stones were removed as easy as if some invisible power had 
given him a helping hand. Myrddin, taking advantage of the 
ignorance of the people, kept concealed the principles he acted 
upon; and, by highly magnifying the virtue of the stones, gained 
such a character, that it was believed all he did was by the 
assistance of some invisible spirits; whence arose those names of 
“the prophet Myrddin,” ‘‘the wizard Merlin,” ‘the conjuror 
Merlin,” “son of an incubus,” “son of the devil,” ‘*a wicked 
necromancer,’? &c. These were very cheap titles among the 
monks, and the writers of after ages, who generally hated all 
philosophy and learning; but it is a wonder that authors, in our 
enlightened age, should so far imitate the vulgar, in abusing and 
vilifying of whom they know nothing, except what they have 
gleaned from monkish authors, and others who were nearly 
equally bigotted and prejudiced against the Welsh or ancient 
Britons. For even the real name of this great man is not known 
by many of our modern writers. Merlinus is evidently a name 
which Latin authors have given him by softening the letter d, and 
ought rather to have been written Merdinus, for his real name was 
Myrddin Emrys; and it seems to me that his surname or 
coguomen, Emrys, was given him owing to his being in such 
great favor with the prince, (Emrys Wledig, i.e. Ambrosius the 
Sovereign ;) or perhaps it was bestowed upon him in after ages, to 
distinguish him from Merddin, or Myrddin ap Morvryn, the mad 
Pictish poet, and pretended prophet, who lived in the next 
age, and was called by the Welsh Myrddin Wyllt, Merlinus 
Sylvestris. This Myrddin Emrys was so called, viz. Myrddin, 
from a town or place where Gwrtheyrn’s wise men or messengers 
found him; and he was then a school-boy playing among his 
fellows: and it has been the custom, to this day, in Wales, to 
call foundlings after the names of the places where they were 
found, which probably may be the original also of several English 
surnames, such as Barn, Field, Garden, Ditch, Roadway, Path, 
Bush, Hay, Bank, Hedge, Church, House, Tree, Shore, Marsh, &c., 
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and that those who originally bore these names were born in such 
places respectively. Myrddin, therefore, being next door to a 
foundling, (the monk or abbot who begot him not daring to own 
him,) was called so from Myrddin, a fortified city; and by Roman 
writers is called Muridunum, that is to say, the city of Myr, or 
Myr’s Fort, now Carmarthen, Caervyrddin. Here I shall digress 
a little from the main story, and observe that, in the life of Paul 
de Leon, Witur, (which I take to be the aforesaid Uthur,) is said 
to be the lord of Leon, (see an Armorican MS.) on whose lands 
this Paul de Leon landed. This Paul was an insular Briton, and 
contemporary or companion to Gildas, Tugwal, Tudwal, Samson, 
Magum, Magloire, Mechell, Malo, &c. most of them disciples of 
the blessed Illdud, Z/éutus ; and most of them also are said to be 
British monks, who could not bear the English yoke, (says 
Vertot,) for the Saxons, as it is asserted, were become masters of 
their country, and for that reason they forsook their native land 
and went into France, about the year 520, in the time of 
Childebert the First. But this must be a grand mistake, for the 
English were not masters of that part of Britain called England 
for a whole age after this, much less of Wales, where Gildas and 
his brother monks might have retired, had they been so disposed. 
The true cause of their going over to Armorica, was their factions 
at home between the Cambrian and Loegrian houses, It is said 
that Gildas was son of Caw o Vrydain, or the present Scotland; 
and that his nephews, being too nearly allied to the crown, were 
killed by Arthur, son of Uthur, as soon as he came to the throne, 
which was the reason why he wrote those angry epistles after he 
went to Armorica. These British monks could not bear the go- 
vernment of the prevailing party, viz, the Cwstenyn, or Cons/an- 
tine, family; and therefore they went over to try their fortune in 
Gaul: and it was, in those days, a very common tliing for all the 
religious monks of Gaul to come from Armorica, to settle in the 
isle of Britain; as well as for the insular Britons to fe to Armo- 
rica. St. Curig, Curicius, St. Padarn, Paternus, and Cadvan, of 
Bardsey, with his followers, and several other Armorican monks, 
founded churches in Wales, which bear their names to this day. 
So also several came from Ireland and Scotland, according as 
they had influence with the reigning princes, and erected churches 
which still bear their names. 


Here it is to be observed, that the princes named by Gildas as 
having succeeded Ambrosius, were not the chief kings of the 
realm, but were only petty princes: Maelgwa, the Island Dragon, 
Prince of Gwynedd; fae Maelgwn Gwynedd; Cwstenyn, 
Constantine, Prince of Cernyw, Cornwall; Cynog Las, whose 
name he translates Yellow Butcher, to shew his excellence in 
punning; but he was quite out: and it is plain, that he, or 
whoever wrote the passage, knew nothing of the British tongue. 
But, to return to the story: Uthur Bendragon succeeding his 
brother in the throne, the Saxons having, by this time, gathered 
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their strength, and got over more forces, insisted that they were 
not further bound than the life of Emrys, and that they were no 
longer vassals to the Britons. They therefore renewed their old 
efforts to extend their territories. But, in order to have a better 
excuse for violating the treaty, and for coming to an open rupture, 
they took the part of the Gwrtheyrn faction, and joined the Picts 
and Scots, under pretence of setting the right heir upon the throne 
of Britain. Several battles were fought between them; and, at 
last, Uthur prevailed, and the Saxons were glad to accept of 
peace, having lost many of their principal leaders. Flushed with 
this victory, Uthur proclaimed a great feast in the city of London, 
to which all the great men of the kingdom, and their wives, were 
invited. The king being heated with wine, observed among the 
ladies one that, in his opinion, exceeded all the rest in beauty and 
attraction. Her name was Eigyr, Igerna, wife of Gwrlais, a 
Cornish prince. The king using her with more freedom than her 
husband thought becoming, he departed with her out of court, 
without taking leave, and retired to his own castle, called 
Dintagell, or Dintagol, in Cornwall. This caused new troubles to 
the king, who, not being accustomed to meet with opposition 
among his subjects, took the behaviour of Gwrlais to be a breach 
of his prerogative : he therefore summoned the prince to London, 
to answer for this misdemeanor. Gwrlais suspecting the king’s 
passion might induce him to adopt the same method of accom. 
plishing his object, as David had done with respect to Urijah, 
thought it more prudent to stay at home, in hopes that reason 
might, in time, overcome passion in the heart of the king. But 
this conduct, unfortunately, only exasperated him the more, and 
he went himself, at the head of a part of his army, to bring this 
obstinate Cornish prince to obedience. Gwrlais, when he heard 
of his coming, collected all his forces, and encamped at some little 
distance from his palace, leaving a small garrison in the castle, 
which was deemed impregnable. The king, however, laid siege 
to it; and the Princess Eigyr having the principal charge of it, 
and not having any great dislike to the king’s company, admitted 
him into the castle, where he enjoyed what he so much desired. 
His counsellor Myrddin, and one Iwrdan, and a few more of his 
confidential subjects, were also suffered to come, in the darkness 

of the night; and, at the break of day, the gates were opened for 
the remainder of his forces. Gwrlais and his company finding, in 

the morning, that the castle had been taken, were greatly discon- 

certed and disheartened; but they, nevertheless, like desperate 

men, who had their all at stake, resolved to give the king battle: 

and, in the event, Gwrlais was killed, his army routed, killed, or 

taken prisoners, and the king took Igerna to wife, who bore him 

twins, the celebrated Arthur, afterwards king of Britain, and a 

daughter, named Anna, who married Llew ap Cynvarch. 


[ Lo be continued in our next. | 





FROM THE POEM ENTITLED MORTALITY, 


By ‘Tuomas Cambria Jones, Author of the Bard's Dream, &c. 

































(Shortly to be published, ) 


LanpD of bards! whose songs of flame 
Shine upon the page of fame; 

Nurse of genius and of mind! 
Mighty as thine hills and wind ! 
Glorious as the orbs we sec 
Stationed in eternity ! 

Snatch the palm of vanished days, 
Snatch it ere the whole decays! ; 
Wear the wreath thy fathers wore, . 
When they guarded bards of yore, 1h 
Listen’d to the music pour’d, : 
By fairy hand, from fairy chord, Wy 
Exalting humble nature’s scan i. 
Beyond the nothingness of man. tf 


Oh! when shall their bold wizard strain 
Sound along thine hills again? 
Never! until thou stretchest forth 
A patronizing hand to worth. | 
Deem not the flowers of song are dead, 
Because the harp is silence keeping ; 
When this warm glow of sunshine ’s shed, 
Its chords will be no longer sleeping ; i | 
The flowers will rise their grateful head, i 
And thou shalt be to earth a treasure ; i 
Thine ancient honour shall return, ie 
Thy vallies shall be filled with pleasure ; AE 
Thy streamlets shall with glory burn, 
Thy rocks and mountains, bigh and stern, 
Shall chime once more in joyous measure. 








Gwynedd! a minstrel brings to thee TRE T 
The songs he sung upon thy hills ; Cnn 
Though humble as himself they be, 
Each fountain hath its youthful rills, 
Which may, in time, if fostered well, 
Into one boundless river swell. 
Beneath thy feet he casts them down, 
Thy mercy will not let thee frown ; 
Thy smile, if he may gaze so high, 
Would fill his heart with ecstasy. | 
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FROM THE SAME. 


I on my native mountains stand, 
Where nature’s brow, austere and grand, 
Unmar’d by man’s polluting hand, 
Uplifts its living purity, 
To mingle with the sky. 


It seems a wilderness of land, 
A region of felicity, 

Brought before me by command 
Of a fairy’s *witching wand, 

And presenteth to mine eye 

A heaven of divinity. 


Shattered crags of blue and brown 

On the stony soil look down ; 

Mighty rocks, huge and sublime, 
Unhumbled by the whirls of time, 
Here, in grandeur, orderless, 

Flourish in their barrenness ; 
Earthquakes, lightening, winter’s sway, 
Which sweep mortal works away, 
Have not hurt their summits hoar,— 
Asthey are, they were before. 


O! if there be ought below 

To remind us of that place 
Where purified immortals go, 
After quitting human race, 

It ison the mountain’s brow, 
Where man’s folly is not seen, 
Where his feet have never been, 
To make grim the moss’ green, 
Or even give the hint that he 

Is breathing in mortality. 





ARCHBISHOP USHER’S VISIT TO WALES, 


IN THE TIME OF CHARLES I. 


Tuts very eminent prelate is entitled to the particular respect of 
every Jiterary Cambrian, besides the reverence due to his memory 
from all the learned world and the Christian church. No man 
excelled him as to the knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity, which 
he has amply displayed in his great work on the Antiquities of the 
British Churches. He engaged in that undertaking at the express 
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desire of his sovereign, King James; and he completed his design, 
and dedicated it to his son, King Charles, a.p. 1639. A second 
edition, revised and augmented by the author, was published about 
twenty-eight years after his death, a. p. 1687. The first was 
entitled De Primordiis Ecclesiarum Britannicarum, the second 
bears the title of Ecclesiarum Britannicarum Antiquitatis. All 
who have since attempted to investigate those subjects must 
acknowledge their obligations to the learned primate. 


The following anecdotes of Dr. Usher reflect some honour on 
the Welsh gentry, in those troublesome times: The primate’s 
daughter was married to Sir Timothy Tyrrel, governor, under the 
king, of Cardiff Castle; and, being precluded from returning to 
Ireland, he accepted the invitation of his son and daughter to pay 
them a visit, and made their house his residence for about a year, 
during which time, his unfortunate sovereign paid a visit to Cardiff, 
as wellas Ruddland Castle, after his defeat at the battle of Naseby. 
SirT, Tyrrel being obliged to give up his place, the good Archbishop 
was invited by Lady Stradling, the widow of Sir Edward Stradling, 
of St. Donatt’s, to take up his home at her house. This was in the 
year 1646, when the country was all in wild uproar, and therepublican 
rageran very highinGlamorganshire. Lady Tyrrel accompanied her 
father; but, though they were conveyed along a circuitous route, in 
order to avoid the assaults of the Welsh republicans, who were up in 
arms to the amount of several thousands, they fell in with a 
straggling party. The behaviour of these men was, as might be 
expected, very uncourteous, for they ransacked the boxes of the 
archbishop, and took him and the ladies that were with him off 
their horses; but some of the officers coming up, were ashamed 
of these proceedings of their rude countrymen, and escorted the 
company to the house of Sir John Aubrey, not far off, where every 
civility was shewn to the venerable prelate and his friends. The 
loss of his books, though he was now so kindly treated, affected 
this great man so much, that it seemed to hurt him more than 
the loss of all his property inIreland. To his daughter, and those 
who strove to comfort him, he said, ‘I am touched in a very 
tender place, but it is God’s hand, and he has thought fit to 
take from me, at once, all that I have been gathering together for 
above these twenty years, and which I intended to publish, for 
the advancement of learning, and the good of the church.” 


The next day, many of the neighbouring clergy came to visit 
him, and to condole with him on his loss, which he was then ready 
to consider irreparable ; but they promised him to do their utmost 
endeavours to get his books and papers restored, and then accom- 
panied him to St. Donatt’s. ‘‘ To let you see,” says the reverend 
narrator, ‘that these gentlemen and ministers did not only pro- 
mise, but were able to perform it, they so used their power with 
the people, that publishing in the churches all over those parts, 
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that all who had any such books or papers should bring them to 
their ministers or landlords, this was accordingly done ; for, in the 
space of two or three months, there were brought unto him, by 
parcels, all his books and papers, so fully, that, being put alto- 
gether, we found not many wanting.” Among those that were 
missing were two manuscripts concerning the Waddenses, which 
the primate had obtained towards carrying on his design of “ The 
Succession of Christian Churches,” a work appended to the pos- 
thumous edition of his ‘‘ Antiquities of the British Churches.” 
There was also a Catalogue of the Persian Kings, and Varie Lec- 
tiones on the New Testament. 


While his lordship was at St. Donatt’s, he spent some time in 
looking over portions of the books and manuscripts which had 
been collected by Sir Edward Stradling, a great antiquary, and 
friend of Mr. Camden: “ Out of some of these manuscripts,” says 
his biographer, Dr. Parr, “the lord primate made many choice 
collections of the British or Welsh antiquity, which I have in my 
custody.” 


This great man continued at his retreat in the Vale of Glamorgan 
for near a twelvemonth, and was treated with the highest respect, 
not only by the family of St. Donatt’s, but by the clergy and 
gentry of the country. Being visited with very severe bodily indis- 
position, while at Lady Stradling’s, and having lost all his emolu- 
ments of his archbishopric, his temporal affairs were in a low state ; 
indeed, we see here the most eminent divine in Christendom alto- 
gether struggling with adversity ; but the holy and unconquered 
mind of Usher bore him up, and that Divine Providence on which 
he placed his unshaken confidence, left him not destitute in a 
strange land. But no country or people were strangers to his 
fame; and the historian of the British Churches found, in his own 
experience, a revival of the hospitality of former ages. The gen- 
tlemen of Glamorgan, sensible of the honour done them by the 
presence of so great a visitor, evinced their respect by sending 
to him, unknown to each other, considerable sums of money. 
He now wished, knowing the desperate state of the royal cause, 
to find an asylum beyond the seas ; but, as the coast was guarded, 
and he could obtain no opportunity of escaping to the continent, 
he was obstructed in the accomplishment of his desire. In the 
mean time, the Countess of Peterborough invited him to come and 
make his abode with her; his lordship accepted her invitation; 
and, having obtained proper passes, he removed from Wales to 


London, in the month of June, 1646, 
J. H, 




















HIRAETH Y BARD. 


P’aM mae’m calon val y don, 
Mor avlonyd yn vy mron? 
O! am Elen, Elen lon; 
Elen, Elen, O! 


Medwil am ei Ilais a’i gwed 
Ar vyr a’m doda yn y bed; 
Hebdi hi nid oes i’m hed, 
Elen, Elen, 0! 


Y gwynt! adroda di vy nghwyn 
Yn Systaw bach wrth Elen vwyn; 
Hi a wneif 4 mi gyd-Dwyn, 

Elen, Elen, 0! 


Y¥ Hloer! pob nos mynega di 
Vy mod yn fydlawn idi hi, 
Ac ar ei hol mor brud wyv vi, 
Elen, Elen, ©! 


Prysured amser ar ei daith, 
Na boed yr oriau Dim yn vaith, 
I glywed eto Sengar iaith 
Elen, Elen, ©! 


Cryv yw cariad, trech na’r bed, 
Er dwr, er tan, er miniog gled ; 
Byw o hyd a wna yn ngwed 

Elen, Elen, O! 


TRANSLATION, 


Why is my heart like the wave, 
So restless within my bosom? 
Ah! tis for Ellen, fair Ellen. 


The thought of her voice and features 
Will shortly consign me to the tomb ; 
In her absence I find no rest. 


Ye winds! bear my lamentation 
Secretly to my kind Ellen ; 
She is not devoid of fecling. 
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Old British Remains in Lancashire. 


Thou Moon! nightly bear the intelligence 
That I am faithful to her; 
And, in her absence, bow sad I am. 


May time hasten on in its career, 
Let the hours fly on more swiftly, 
That I may again hear the fascinating language of Ellen. 


Love is powerful, stronger than death, 
Neither fire, nor water, nor the sword can devour it: 
Such love is mine for Ellen. 
OXONIENSIS. 


Se Oe HO FO Es 2 + 8 EOD Oe ee 


OLD BRITISH REMAINS IN LANCASHIRE. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


LANCASHIRE is generally considered to have formed part of the 
powerful nation of the Brigantes; and, if we are to judge from 
the strong Roman stations at Manchester, Rlackrod, Ribchester, 
&c. forming a well-connected line of military defence, it is evident 
that that nation was regarded as formidable by the Roman people. 
Such, however, have been the ravages of time, and the effects of 
modern civilization and improvement, that little remains to indicate 
either the existence of the aboriginal inhabitants, or the power and 
splendor of their daring and ambitious invaders. The rattle of 
the shuttle is now heard, and the steam of the all-powerful engine 
is seen, in places where the old Britons ranged at large, and 
where, subsequently, the plumage of Roman heroes waved proudly 
before the breeze, and their polished arms flashed with corrusca- 
tions of fire in the rays of light. Even in parts where the hand of 
industry, and the almost all-eommanding power of manufactories, 
have not been able to reach, the country is so covered with 
turbaries and swelling oozes of the mountains, that Roman roads, 
British tumuli, and other ancient monuments, are either completely 
obliterated, or lost to human observation; and few traces remain 
indicative of what the country and the people once were, except 
what are to be found in Whitaker’s Manchester. After residing 
in a hilly part of the country for nearly eight years, and traversing 
its hills and vales, in various directions, I have only been able to 
discover two fragments which are really British, and a brief account 


of each of which I now send for insertion in the Cambrian Quar- 
terly Magazine. 
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In the parish of Bolton-le-Moors is a hill named Turton Height, 
and on the south-east end of it is a large sheep pasture, which 
goes by the name of Cheetham’s Close. Nearly on the summit 
of this close, but inclining to the north-east, are the remains of a 
bardic temple, the diameter of which is about seventeen yards. 
There are only six stones of the circle remaining, and these are 
sorely mutilated, either by time or the hand of man. The circle 
is as perfect as if traced by the compasses of Newton or La Place; 
and, what is rather singular, an upright stone stands about thirty- 
seven yards nearly east from its outward verge, and another about 
seventeen yards due south. The maen gorsedd has disappeared, 
as well as some other stones forming the circle; and, from the 
oozy nature of the ground, I am inclined to believe that, inde- 
pendent of the mutilations mentioned, the surface of the earth 
has risen considerably since the circle was first constructed. The 
views to the north and east are very fine, but bounded by hills, 
rising and swelling above each other; towards the south and 
south-east are seen Bolton and Manchester, with their busy popu- 
lations, a considerable part of fertile Cheshire, Mow hill, in Staf- 
fordshire, and lofty ranges of mountains both in Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire; and, were it not for Edgar or Winter hill on the 
west, Penmaen Mawr, frowning upon the sea, Moel y Vammau, 
and the bicapitated head of Snowdon, would be distinctly visible, 
on a clear day. 


Frequently have I visited this interesting spot, and, amidst the 
silence and solitude which reign there, thought of “the days of 
former years.” Here have the bards, in their different orders, 
often met and performed their various rites and mysteries, with 
their uni-coloured robes flowing before the breeze. Here have 
hundreds, probably thousands, standing without the circle, 
observed the solemn proceedings, and listened, with deep atten- 
tion, to the maxims and doctrines which philosophers and druids 
delivered. Since those periods, what changes, what revolutions 
have taken place! How often has the blue lightning flashed, and 
the thunder rolled over this sacred spot! Kingdoms have risen 
and fallen, emperors have been throned and dethroned, arts and 
sciences have retrograded and advanced, and various and awful 
occurrences have taken place; but these rude stones, though 
severely shattered, still remain as attestations of the religious and 
philosophical views of the ancient Britons. But where are the 
founders of this monument, and those who worshipped there 
The sages who often proclaimed within this circle Y gwar yn erbyn 
y byd, are gone the way of all flesh: “Our fathers, where are 
they? the prophets, do they live for ever ? 


About one mile and a half north from this bardic temple, a 
neighbour and friend of mine, whilst digging a drain, about 
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twenty years ago, discovered the head of an old British standard, 
which is now in my possession. It isof copper, the head of which 
is shaped like an axe, and the other end has a double groove, in 
which the flagstaff entered, and, by that means, became firmly 
fixed. Its weight is fourteen ounces and a half, but was evidently 
heavier when perfect, as the ring on its side, through which the 
cord of the flag ran, is broken off, and the lower end of the double 
groove has been also mutilated. Its figure, though not an exact 
one, may be seen in Gough’s edition of Camden’s Britannia, yol. II. 
p- 501, pl. xviii. fig. 13. From traces still remaining, it is evident 
that a Roman road passed within 200 yards where this relic was 
found: now, my opinion is, that the Romans and Britons met 
there in hostile array, and with their flags unfurled; that, in the 
action which took place, the Roman soldiers, for soldiers are ever 
the same, dashed at the British flag, and cut it down; and that, 
owing to the tumult, the confusion, and the boggy nature of the 
ground, the standard-head was broken off, sunk into the earth, 
and was lost. 


August 11, 1829. ELVAELIAD, 
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MANNERS OF THE WFLSH PEASANTRY. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Bettevina that the primitive solemnities formerly attendant 
upon the funeral processions of the inhabitants of the Princi- 
pality were purely local; and as they are now, from the level- 
ling progress of civilization, nearly obsolete, being only re- 
sorted to, in remote districts, by a few of the ancient and lowly 
born; a simple narration of one that came under my observation 
some twenty autumns since, may not be unacceptable to many of 
your less fortunate readers ; I say less fortunate, as I have scarcely 
through life had my feelings more excited, or my mind more ele- 
vated, than in contemplating the burial rites of a humble Welsh 
peasant. ° 


To those unacquainted with the lovely scenery on the banks 
of the Cambrian Severn, that is, where that beautiful stream 
runs sparkling, over the rocky strata of its mother moun- 
tains, ere it has yet approached the border, and assumed the 
more taciturn dignity of the land of its adoption, it will be ne- 


l 








cessary to premise, that its course is through a narrow valley, 
hemmed in on either side by wooded knolls, mountains they 
would not be termed in England, and in Wales, are scarcely 
hills, which are ever and anon divided by some lesser tributary 
stream, through ages the excavator, and now the cultivator, of its 
own little dingle dell; these are again broken into more minute 
undulations, giving to the landscape an appearance that carries 
the imagination (in Cambria, no unjustifiable flight,) back to the 
days of the flood, that seems here to have tossed and tumbled its 
rudest, and then at once to have receded from the land, leaving 
on the earth the stamp of the rolling waters, 


‘Twenty years ago, I was a guest ata little village on the southern 
side of the Severn; I frequently accompanied the lady I was staying 
with, in her visits of benevolence to the indigent and the invalid of 
the neighbourhood, and felt much interest in the fate of a poor 
man, the father of a large family, who had been ill from a sudden 
exposure to cold, after a day of hard labour under a burning sun, 
during the late harvest. Vain were the unremitting assiduities of 
an affectionate wife and daughter, the generous supplies of light 
and delicate food my friend’s utmost culinary ingenuity could sug- 
gest, and the best medical advice the neighbourhood atlorded; the 
malady was deep seated, no efforts could stem its progress; and, 
in a few short weeks, the widow had to mourn a kind and beloved 
husband, the children a tender parent, and an example of industry 
and true piety. We looked in upon the house of sorrow: | was 
surprised at the great neatness and order that pervaded it; the 
apartments had been newly cleaned, and their rude furniture 
arrayed to the best advantage: we were invited to see the corpse, 
a customary ceremonial, and were ushered into the inner chamber, 
where all that remained of its former master lay stretched upon a 
long bench, reverently covered with a clean homespun sheet, the 
fellow of which hung suspended against the wall, near which the 
bench stood, studded over with laurel leaves, pinned crosswise, 
each simple lozenge tasselled, in the centre, by a small bunch of 
gillyflower and southernwood ; the little indispensable occupations, 
and the air of neatness they produced, threw a serenity over the 
mourners themselves, that served to rob the chamber of death of 
much of its wonted gloom. ‘The funeral, 1 found, was to take 
place, according to the custom of their class, after nightfall, on 
the morrow, It proved astilly autumn evening, nothing breaking 
the silence of ‘‘ that witching time,” save the rising murmurs of 
the river, which again died away with a melodious melancholy, 
sweetly harmonizing with the scene around. I watched, from a 
little elevated mound, the coming of the procession ; the cottage 
of the deceased stood high upon the side of the opposing hill, and, 
through the almost darkness, for the harvest moon had passed 
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away, a moving light appeared, and then another, a little bustling 
irregularity, and “then, in uniform array, eight or ten flaring 
torches were seen moving slowly onward; and a distant hum was 
heard, that you might have thought no more than the murmuring 
of the river, had it not increased, as it approached, into the 
evident union of many voices harmoniously blended in a devyo- 
tional hymn, which they continued to chant as they moved along, 
and which now came impressively swelling upon the ear, as they 
merged from behind a projecting point upon the broad hill-side, 
and was again half lost in the little thicket through which they 
passed in their descent ; the light of the torches enabled me to 
observe that the attendants amounted to, at least, a hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, the passing bell being a 
signal for the gathering of the country-side. The chant ceased 
not until the procession arrived at the gate of the small romantic 
cemetery, where the burden was set down, and a parting hymn 
poured forth, so solemn, so holy, and so subdued, that one could 
but feel there was a soul in man, and that that soul, in its sorrows, 
instinctively turns to him “ who breaketh not the bruised reed.” 


The strong associations of the night before led me, on the 
morrow, to visit the churchyard alone. I was immediately attracted 
to the newly-made grave, by the perfume and brilliancy of the 
flowers with which it had been profusely covered, many roots 
nicely covered, and the intervals filled up by blossoms only, those 
blossoms rich and costly, such as seldom grace the cottage garden : 

] learned, however, that the horticultural. treasures of the wealthy 
are ever ungrudgingly bestowed for this sacred purpose; a simple 
epitome of that great truth, that in the grave all earthly distinction 
ends. 

GWENDDOLAU. 































TO THE MIST. 


BY DAVYDD AP GWILYM. 


Ar dawn as, to my love, I sped, 
A treacherous fog my steps misled ; 
Long thro’ its frosty labyrinths I strayed, 









‘Then thus, in wrath, £ cursed the child of shade : 


‘* Curse on thy yellow misty bower ; 
Canst thou not fade one single hour? 
Thou cassock, wove hy wizard spell, 
Smoke of the goblin forge of bell: 


‘* Veil of the skies, the tempest’s woof, 
(Foul as the spider’s filmy roof ;) 

‘The pathless snow is in thy breast ; 
‘Thou art the felon’s safest nest: 


“*On wings obscure, with frosty wreath, 
Thou hangst the brittle boughs of heath ; 
And, as thou floatst, the faery tribe 
Make thy long flaggy skirts their gibe : 


‘‘ Fleece of the rock, cowl of the heav’n ; 
Thou banished wave from ocean driven ; 
Veil of the crooked mountain tower, 
Canst thou not fade one single hour ?” 


The swarth excretion of the night- 

Veil’d morning path, and mountain height, 
Hung o’er the crags, a scowling tent, 

It wrap’d heav’n’s dawning battlement, 


In many a dark and mantling wave, 
Till heav’n was rayless as a cave ; 

The woods, the glens, the shore, the sea, 
The mountain paths were lost to me : 


In endless, viewless swamps I fell ; 
In every dank and dwarfish dell, 

A hundred wry-mouthed goblins cast, 
Mad laughter on me, as I past: 


An oath, of hearty wrath, I swore, 

Yon mist should never lead me more, 
‘Khe jest of fiends, thro’ briar and brake, 
L’en for my matchless Morvid’s sake. 


MAELOG. 
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MABINOGION., 


[ Continued from page 310. | 


So the place in the territory 
where Llew inhabited, was a 
court belonging to him, and 
which is called Mur y Castell, 
and which is on the confine of 
Ardudwy. 


There he governed; and every 
one was contented with him and 
with his domination. 


And then, on a certain time, 
he proceeded to the fort of 
Dathl, to have an interview with 
Math, the son of Mathonwy. 


On the day that he went his 
journey to the fort of Dathl, 
Flower-aspect ranged about in 
the court; and, being there by 
herself, she heard the sound of 
a horn; and, after the sound 
of a horn, a wearied deer was 
seen passing by, with dogs and 
huntsmen pursuing it; and, after 
the dogs and the huntsmen, a 
multitude of men following on 
foot. 


** Send off a servant to know 
who may be that company, yon- 
der,” said she. 

The servant has gone; and, 
asking who they were,— 

‘“‘ This is Goronwy the Splen- 
did, the man who is lord over 
Penllyn,”* was their reply. 


* This implies over the lake, being a comot of five parishes, lying upon 
Llyn Tegid, or the fair lake, generally known by the name of Bala Lake, 


Sev Ile yn y cantrev a vu 
anneddwys Llew mewn llysiddo, 
yw y man a elwir Mur y Castell, 
a hyny ar wrthdir Ardudwy. 


Yno y gwledychwys eve; a 
phawb oedd voddlawn iddo ac ei 
arglwyddiaeth. 


Ac yno treiglgwaith y cyrchai 
parth a chaer Dathl, i ymweled 
4 Math vab Mathonwy. 


Y dydd ydd ai eve ei daith 
i Gaer Dathl, troi o vewn y Ilys 
a wnai Blodenwedd, a hi yno 
ehun, a chlywai levcorn; ac yn 
ol lev y corn, Ilyma hydd blin 
yn myned heibio, a chwn a 
chynyddion yn ei ymlid; ac, yn 
ol y ewn ac y cynyddion, bagad 
o wyr ar draed yn dawed. 


“ Ellyngweh was i wybod pw) 
y niver rhaco,” ebai hi. 


Y gwas a aeth; a govyn pwy 
oeddynt, — 

e6 Goronwy Bevr yw hwn, y 
gwr yssydd arglwydd ar Ben- 
llyn,” atebynt hwy. 






from that town, takmg its name from being situated at its «flux. J'bis 
water ts olten called, in the maps, Pimple Meer; Pimple being an odd 
corruption of Pum-plwyv, or five parishes; the number of parishes in 


the comot. 






































That was then told by the 
servant to her, 


He, the stranger, then pro- 
ceeded after the deer; and, on 
the river Cynval, he overtakes 
it and kills it. And, in flaying 
the deer, and luring his dogs, 
he continued until the night 
pressed upon him; and when 
the day was vanishing, and the 
night approaching, he came past 
the gate of the court. 


** Doubtless,” says Flower- 
aspect, ‘‘we shall be reproached 
by the chieftain, for disregarding 
him at this hour, and he being 
from another country, unless we 
invite him in.” 


‘‘ Doubtless, lady,” replied the 
attendants. ‘‘it is most proper 
to invite him.” 


Then messengers followed in 
his course to invite him. 


And so he accepted the invi- 
tation gladly, and he came into 
the court, and Flower-aspect 
came to receive him, to welcome 
and greet health to him. 


“Lady,” said he, ‘¢ may hea- 
ven requite thee thy rejoicing!” 

They disarrayed themselves, 
and went tobe seated. Flower- 
aspect cast a look upon the 
stranger; and the instant that 
she looked, there was not a spot 
upon her that did not become 
full of love for him. And _ he 
likewise fixed his attention then 
upon her; and the same mind 
came into him as was in her. 
He was not able to conceal of 
his loving her, and he declared 
it to her. She then was filled 
with extreme gladness. 


And because of the fondness 
and the love that each of them 
NO. IV, 
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Hyny 4 ddywawd y gwas iddi 
hithau. 

Yntau, y dyeithr, é a gerddwys 
yn ol vr hydd; ac dr avon Cynval 
vorddiwes yt hydd ac ei “ee 
Ac wrth blingaw yr shydd, 
llithiaw ei gwn, eve & vu ae 
wasgai y nos arno; a phan 
ydoedd y dydd yn adveilaw, ac 
y nos yn nesiu, eve a ddoai heb 


borth y Ilys. 


“‘ Dioer,”? eba Blodeuwedd, 
“nia gawn an goganu gan yr 
unben, oi adu y pryd bya, ac 
eve o wlad arall, onis gwa- 


hoddwn.” 


” 


*‘Dioer, arlwyddes,” atebynt 
ei niver, “‘iawnav yw el wa- 


hoddi.” 


Yna ydd aynt genadau yn ei 
erbyn i ei wahoddi. 


Ac yna y cymerai eve ei wa- 
hawdd yn Ilawen, ac y doai ir 
Ilys, ac y doai Blodeuwedd yn ei 
erbyn ev, i groesawu ac 1 gy- 
varch gwell iddo. 


‘“¢ Arlwyddes,” ebai eve, “ nev 
4 dalo iti dy lowenydd!” 

Ymddiarchenu 4 myned i 
eistedd 4 wnelynt. Sev yr oe 
chai Blodeuwedd ar y dyeithra 
ac yr awr ydd edrychai, nid 
oedd gyver ar nei hi ni bai yn 
llawn o'i gariad ev. Ac yntau 
& syniwys arnel hithau, ac yr 
un meddwl 4 ddoai ynddo ev 
ag 4 ddoai ynddi hithau. Eve 
ni allwys ymgelu o’i vod yn ei 
charu hi, ar el mynegai iddi. 
Hithau 4 gymerai ddirvawr la- 
wenydd ynddi. 


Ac 0 achaws y serch ac y 
cariad 2 ddodasai bob un o 
OH 
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had fixed upon the other was 
their conversation that night; 
and there was no delay of mu- 
tual enjoyment, that is, than 
that night, and so they slept 
together. 


The next morning he ex- 
pressed a wish of going away. 


“Doubtless,” says she, ‘* thou 
wilt not go from me tonight.” 


That night they were together 
likewise. And that night there 
was a consultation between them 
by what means they might get 
to continue together. 


‘«There is no counsel but one,” 
said he: ‘* to endeavour to know 
from him what the manner his 
death might come; and that 
under an appearance of anxiety 
concerning him.” 


The next morning he expressed 
a wish of going. 


‘* Doubtless,” said she, ‘I 
would not advise thee to go this 
day from me.” 


‘Doubtless, since thou wilt 
not then advise, so I will not 
go,’ said he. ‘I will mention, 
however, of its being dangerous 
as to the coming home of the 
prince who owns the court.” 


‘*Well,” says she, ‘‘tomorrow 
I will permit thee to go away.” 


The next morning he expressed 
a wish of going; and she then 


=? 


did not hinder him. 


“Well,” said the other, “ re- 
member what I have said to thee: 
and do thou converse closely 
with him; and that under the 
appearance of the dalliance of 
love; and so find from him what 
way could his death come.” 
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honynt ar ei gilydd y bu eu 
hymoddyddan y nos hdno; ac 
ni bu gohir i ymgael o honynt, 
nid amgen no’r nos hodno, a 
chysgu ynghyd a wnelynt., 


Tranoeth arovyn 4 wnai eve 
vyned ymaith. 


‘“‘ Dioer,” ebai hi, ‘ni ei i 
bd ” 
wrthyvi heno. 


Y nos hdno y buynt ynghyd 
hevyd. Ac y nos hdno y bu yr 
ymgynghor gantynt pa furv y ce- 
fynt vod yn ynghyd. 


** Nid oes gynghor ond un,” 
ebai eve: ceisaw y ganto gwybod 
pa ddull y delai ei angeu; a 
hyny yn rhith amgeledd am- 
dano.” 


Tranoeth arovynai eve vyned. 


“ Dioer,” ebai hi, ‘* ni chyngh- 
orav iti heddyw vyned 1 wrthy- 
vi.” 

‘** Dioer, can nis cynghori di- 
thau, nid av innaun,” ebai eve. 
*¢ Dywedav, hagen, bod yn en- 
byd dawed yr unben a bieu y 
llys adrev.” 


“Te,” eba hi, ‘ avory mi 
..¢6 . ” 
yth ganatav di i vyned ymaith. 


Tranoeth arovynal eve vyned ; 
ac nis lluddiwys hithau ev. 


“Te,” ebai yntau, ‘“cofa a 
ddywedais wrthyt: ac ymddy- 
ddana yn lud ag ev; a hyny yn 
rhith ysmalawceh cariad ; a dilyd 
y ganto pa fordd y gallai dawed 
el angeu.” 











Llew also came home that 
same night. They passed away 
the day in conversation, and song 
and conviviality; and that night 
they went to sleep together. 
And he spoke once and the 
second time to her; and in that 
not a word did he obtain. 


“What has happened to thee ?” 
says he: ‘and art thou well ?” 


“ Thinking am I of what thou 
wouldst not think concerning 
me,” she answered; ‘‘and that 
is, minding as to thy death, if 
thou shouldst go sooner than 
myself,” 


“Well,” said he, then; ‘may 
heaven reward thee thy anxiety : 
unless heaven shall kill me, 
however, not easy is it to kill me.” 


** And wilt thou, then, for hea- 
ven’s sake, and for my sake also, 
declare to me by what means 
thou canst be killed? for better 
is my memory in guarding against 
it than thine.” 

“7 will declare it with plea- 
sure,” said he: ‘‘ not easy is.it to 
kill me, unless by a throw; and 
necessary were it to be a year in 
making the javelin I could be hit 
with; and without making any 
of it, except when it might be 
during the sacrifice on Sundays.” 


“Is that unavoidable ?” was 
her inquiry. 

** Unavoidable, doubtless,” 
said he: ** I cannot be slain in 
a house; it cannot be done out; 
I cannot be slain upon a horse ; 
it cannot be done and I upon 
my feet.” 

“Well,” said she, then: ‘and 
what way couldst thou be killed” 
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Yntau Llew 4 ddoai adrev y 
nos hono. Treulaw y dydd a 
wnelynt drwy ymddyddan a 
cherdd a chyveddach ; ac y nos 
hono i gysgu ynghyd ydd aynt. 
Ac eve 4 ddywawd, ac yr ail tro, 
wrthi; ac yn hyny gair nis ca- 
vai eve. 


“Pa dderyw iti?” ebai eve: 
“aca wyt iach di?” 


**Meddyliaw ydd wyv yr hyn 
nis meddylit ti amdanavi,” hi 
atebai; “sev yw hyny, govalu 
am dy angeu di, od elit yn gynt 
no myvi.” 


“Te,” atebai yntau; “nev a 
dalo iti dy amgeledd: oni ym 
lladd i nev, hagen, nid hawdd 
yw vy lladd i.” 


“A wnai dithau, er nev, ac 
erov innau, mynegi imi pa vodd 
y galler dy ladd dithau? canys 
gwell yw vy nghov i wrth ymo- 
glyd nog y tau di.” 


‘‘Mynegav yn Ilawen,” ebai 
eve: “nid hawdd yw vy Iladd i 
heb o ergyd; a rhaid oedd bod 
viwyddyn yn gwneuthur y par 
ym bwrwit iag e; a heb wneu- 
thur dim o hono, namyn pan 
vyddid ar yr aberth dyw sul.” 


“Ai diogel hyny?” oedd ei 
holiad hi. 

‘ Diogel, dioer,” ebai eve: 
‘*Ni ellir vy lladd i y mewn ty ; 
niellir allan; ni ellir vy Iladd 
dr varch; ni ellirar vy nhraed.” 


“ Te,” ebai hithau : “ pa ddelw 
vy gellid dy ladd dithau ?” 
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‘*T will describe it to thee,’’ 
said he, then: ‘by making a 
bath for me on the side of a 
river, and making a hurdle above 
the top of the tub and thatching 
it well, and waterproof after- 
terwards ; and by bringing a 
he goat, and placing it by the 
tub; and then by my placing the 
either foot on the back of the he 
roat, and the other on the rim 
of the tub: whoever should hit 
me, whilst thus placed, would 
accomplish my death.” 


“Well,” said she; “1 thank 
heaven for that! it is possible 
to escape from that easily.” 

No sooner than she obtained 
the information, but she con- 
veyed it toGoronwy theSplendid. 

Goronwy laboured at the work 
of the spear. On the same day 
at the end of the year it was 
ready; and that day he contrived 
for Flower-aspect to know of it. 


** My lord,” said she, ‘* Iam 
thinking what way it could be 
true, what thou hast told for- 
merly to me: and wilt thou show 
me how thou wouldst stand on 
the rim of the tub and the he 
goat, if I then do prepare the 
bath ?” 


““T will show it,” 
replied. 


he then 


She then sent to Goronwy, 
and desired for him to be under 
the shelter of the hill, which is 
now called the Hill of Assault; 
on the side of the Cynval river 
that was, 

She then caused to be col- 
lected all that she could cbtain 
of goats in the province, and 
for them to be brought to the 
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“Mi ei dywedav iti,” ebai 
yntau: ‘fo wneuthur ennaint 
imi ar lan avon, a gwneuthur 
cronglwyd uch ben y gerwyn, 
ac ei thoi yn dda ac yn ddiddos 
wedi hyny; a dwyn bweh ac ei 
ddodi ger y gerwyn; a dodi o 
honov innau y naill droed ar 
gevn y bwch, ac y llall ar ymyl 
y gerwyn: pwy bynag a’m me- 
drai i evelly, eve & whai vy 
angeu.” 


“Te,” ebai hithau; ‘ diol- 
chav inev hyny! gellir thag hyny 
ddiango yn haw dd.” 


Nid cynt nog y cavas hi yr 
ymadrawdd, ei hanvones hithau 
at Goronwy Bevr. 


Goronwy 4 lavuriwys waith 
ygwaew. Ar undydd yn mhen 
y viwyddyn y bu barawd ; ; ac y 
dydd hwnw y peris cve i Vlo- 
deuwedd wybod hyny. 


“ Arglwydd,” ebai hi, “ ydd 
wyv yn meddyliaw pa ddelw y 
gallai vod yn wir, a ddywedaist 
di gynt wrthyvi: ac & ddangosi 
di imi pa fury y savit ti ar ymy! 
y gerwyn ac y bwch, o pharav 
innau yr ennaint 2” 


‘* Dangosay,” atebai yntau, 


Hithau a 4 anvones at Oronwy, 
ac & erchis iddo yod yn nghys- 
gawd y bryn 4 elwir weithon 
Bryn Cyvergyr; yn nglan avon 
Cynval oedd hyny. 


Hithau 4 beris gunnullaw a 
gavas O elvr yn y cantreyv, ac 
eu dwyn ir parth draw ie 
avon, gyvarwyneb a Bryn Uy- 














farther side of the river, opposite 
to the Hillof Assault. And the 
next morning she said, 


“My lord, I have caused the 
preparing of the hurdle and the 
bath: they are in readiness,”* 


* Well,” says he, then; ‘ we 
will go and examine them, with 
pleasure.” 


They came the next morning 
to view the bath. 


“Thou wilt go into the bath, 
my lord ?” she said. 


“T will go, with pleasure,” 
said he, 


He did go into the bath, and 
he anointed himself, 


** My lord,” said she, ‘‘ behold 
the animals of which thou saidst 
there was to be a he goat with 
them.” 


“‘Yes,” said he, then. ‘Order 
one of them to be caught, and 
order it to be brought here.” 


The he goat was brought. 
Then he also arose out of the 
bath, dressed himself in his 
trowsers, and he placed the either 
foot of him on the rim of the 
tub, and the other on the back 
of the he goat. 


He, Goronwy, also rose up 
from the hill; and upon the 
either knee did he rise; and, 
with the poisoned javelin, throw- 
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vergyr. A thranoeth y dywe- 
dai, 


* Arglwydd, mi a berais gy- 
weirlaw y glwyd ac yr ennaint: 
y maent yn barawd.”” 

“‘Te,” eba yntau; “ awn i cu 
hedrych yn llawen.” 


Delynt dranoeth i sylwi yr 
ennaint, 

“Ti & ei i’r ennaint, are 
glwydd ?” ebai hi. 

‘«« Av yn llawen,” ebai eve. 


Eve 4 ai i'r ennaint, ac ymen- 
neinnial. 

“ Arglwydd,” ebai hi, “Ilyma 
yr aniveiliaid & wedaist ti bod 
bwch arnynt.” 


“Te,” ebai yntau. “Par ddala 
un o honynt, a phar ei ddwyn 
yma.” 

Dygid ybwch. Yna y cyvodes 
yntau o’r ennaint, a gwisgat et 
lawdr amdano, a dodai y naill 
droed iddo ar ymyl y gerwyn, 
ac y llall ar gevn y bwch. 


Yntau Goronwy 4 gyvodes 1 
vynydd o'r bryn; ac ar y naill 
glin y cyvodes, ac a’r gwenwyn- 
waew bwrw Llew Llaw-gyfes ac 


* In the summer of 1827, the translator visited the romantic scene 
where the above incident is laid, and found the particulars most accu- 
rately preserved in the tradition of the neighbourhood. In a recess of 
Bryn Cyvergyr, there is a farm-house, called so from the event, sheltered 
by a projecting ledge, well adapted to hide the assailant from his victim, 
ona gentle rise by the river; and where there is also a house, called 
after him Bron Goronwy ; and a small ridge, across, or on the south side 
of the river, is called Bryn y Saeth, or the bill of the javelin, from its 


falling there. The two houses are about a hundred yards apart. 
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ing at Llew Sure-of-aim, he hit 
him in the side, so that the shaft 
rebounded from him, thus leav- 
ing the head remaining in him ; 
and thereupon he threw himself 
off in a flight in the semblance 
of an eagle, giving a dreadful 
scream; and there could not be 
obtained a sight of him there- 
after, such was the velocity with 
which he went away. 


So they, Goronwy and Flower- 
aspect, then repaired to the 
court; and that same night did 
they sleep together. The next 
morning Goronwy arose, and 
took possession of Ardudwy. 
After possessing the country he 
governed it, so that there was 
in his power Ardudwy and 
Penllyn, 


Then the report went to Math 
the son of Mathonwy. Thereat 
Math became oppressed with 
heaviness of mind and anxiety ; 
und Gwydion more so than the 
other by much. 


“My lord,” said Gwydion, 
‘1 shall never rest until I obtain 
tidings of my nephew.” 

“Well,” said Math: “ may 
heaven be a support to thee !” 


And thereupon he took his 
departure, and began to ramble 
onward; and he traversed over 
Gwynedd, and Powis also, to 
its extremity. After he had 
finished rambling thus, he re- 
turned into Arvon; and he came 
to the house of the son of an 
alien, in the manor of Penardd. 
He alighted at the house, and 
tarried there that night. The 
man of the house, and his fa- 
mily, also came in; and lastly 
there came the swincherd. 
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ei vedru yn ei ystlys, yni neita 
y paladr o hono ac y trigai y 
pen ynddo; ac yna y_ bwriai 
yntau ehetvan yn rhith eryr gan 
ddodi garmlais anhygar; ac ni 
chaed ei weled o hyny allan, 
yn gyvlymed ag ydd ai eve 
ymaith, 


Y cyrchynt wyntau, Goronwy 
a Blodeuwedd y Ilys; ac y nos 
hono y cysgynt ynghyd. Tra- 
noeth cyvodi 4 orug Goronwy, a 
goresgynu Ardudwy. Gwedi go- 
resgyn y wlad ei gwledychu a 
wnai, yni oedd yn ei ciddo ev 


Ardudwy a Phenllyn. 


Yna y chwedl 4 elai at Math 
vab Mathonwy. Trymvryd a go- 
veiliant 4 gymerai Math ynddo; 
a mwy Gwydion nog yntau o 
lawer, 


‘“‘ Arglwydd,” ebai Gwydion, 
“ni orphwysav byth, ynichatwy 
chwedlau 1 wrth vy nai.” 

“Te,” ebai Math: “nev a 
vyddo nerth iti!” 

Ac yna cychwynu 4 wnai eve, 
a dechreu rhodiaw rhagddo; a 
rhodiaw Gwynedd 4 wnai, a 
Phowys ynei thervyn. Gwedl 
darvod iddo rodiaw velly, eve a 
ddoai hyd yn Arvon; a doa | 
dy mab aillt, yn maenawr Pe- 
nardd. Disgynai yn y ty, @ 
thrigai yno y nos hono. Gwry 
ty, ac ei dylwyth, 4 ddoai | 
mewn; ac yn ddiwedday y dow 
y meichad, 








The man of the house says to 
the swineherd, “ Well, young 
man, did thy sow come in to- 
night ?” 


‘“‘She has come,” said the 
other. ‘* This hour she came to 
the pigs.” 


“What sort of journey is 
that sow wont to take?” in- 
quired Gwydion, 

“When the sty is opened, 
daily, she goes out: there can- 
not be had a glimpse of her, and 
there is no knowing what way 
she goes, any more y than if she 
went into the earth.” 


“Wilt thou do thus for my 
sake,” said Gwydion; ‘that 
thou openst not the sty until I 
be on the either side of the sty 
with thee 2” 


“¢T will do it gladly,” an. 
swered the swineherd. 


To sleep they went that night. 
And when the swineherd saw the 
light of day he awaked Gwydion ; 
and Gw ydion arose and dressed 
himself, and came along with 
the swineherd, and stood ‘by the 
Sty. 

The swineherd opened the sty; 
so soon as he opened it, behold 
the sow giving a leap out, and 
going off with great speed; and 
Gwydion followed her, by taking 
an opposite side of a river; and 
she sought a dingle, that is now 
called the Dingle of the Cry; 
and there she stopped and fed 
under a tree. He also, Gwy- 
dion, came under the tree, and 
examined what the sow was 
feeding on; and he saw her 
feeding on putrid flesh and mag- 
gots. So he then looked to the 


top of the tree; and when he 
l 
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Gwr y ty 4ddywawd wrth y 
meichad, ‘Ha was, a ddacth 
dy hweh di heno i mewn ?” 


“ Daeth,” ebai yntau. “ Yr 


awr hon y dawai at y moch.” 


“Pa ryw gerdded y sydd ar 
yt hwch hono ?” holai Gwydion. 


** Pan agorer y craw, beunydd 
ydd a allan : ni cheir craf arnci, 
ac ni wybyddir pafordd ydd 4 
mwy no chan elai yn y ddaior.” 


‘* A wnai di erovi,” ebai Gwy- 
dion ; ‘¢ nad agorych y craw yni 
vwyvi yn y neillbarth i'r craw 
ygyd 4 thi?” 


“ Gwnav yn llawen,” atebai y 
meichad. 


I gysgu ydd aynt y nos hono. 
A phan welas y meichad liw y 
dydd, eve 4 ddefres W ydion; a 
chyvodi 4 wnai Gwydion a gwis- 
gaw amdano, a dawed yeyd a'r 
meichad, a sevyll wrth y craw. 


Y meichad 4 agores y craw; 
yeyd ag el hagorai, llyma yr 
hweh yn bwrw naid allan, a 
cherdded hwnt yn braf; a Gwy- 
dion ei canlynwys, gin gymeryd 
ewrthwyneb avon; a chyrchai 
nant, & elwir weithon Nant y 
Llev; ac yno gwastatau 4 wnai 
a phori y dan bren, Yntau 
Gwydion 4 ddoai y din y 
pren, ac 4 edrychai pa beth 
ydd oedd yr hwch yn ei bori; 
ac eve ei gwelai yn pori cig 
pwdr a chynron. Sev y syl- 
wai yntau yn miaen y pren; 
a phan sylwai, gwelai eryr yn et 
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looked, he saw an eagle in its 
top; and when the eagle shook 
himself, there would fall the 
worms and the putrid flesh from 
him; and the sow was devouring 
those things. So he thought 
that the eagle was Llew, and he 
sang a stanza: 


‘* Between two pools an oak we ken, 
To hide the sky and shade the 
glen: 
If right I trow of lowers, Llew 
will come again.” 


So the eagle did then drop 
himself until he was in the mid- 
dle of the tree; then Gwydion 
also sang another stanza: 


** An oak does grow with acorns 
deckt, 
Which rain nor sunshine can 
affect ; 
Its top,in many woes, bears Llew 
of Aim-correct.” 


And then the eagle dropped 
himself until he was in the low- 
est branch of the tree; he then 
sang a stanza to him there : 


‘“* This cliff, where grows a green 
oak tree, 
There sparkling mead might 
raise the glee: 
If right I trow, then Llew will 
come upon my knee.” 


So the eagle alighted upon 
the knee of Gwydion. And then 
Gwydion struck him with the 
wand of illusion, so that he 
appears in his own form. 
Nobody had seen a man in a 
plight more wretched, however, 
than he was in: there was noe 
thing but skin and bone. 


After these events, they twain 
proceeded to Caer Dathl; and 
there was brought the best prac- 
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vlaen; a phan ymysgytwai yr 
eryr y syrthai y pryved ac y cig 
pwdr o hono; ac yr hwceh oedd 
yn ysu y rhai hyny. Sev 4 
wnat yntau meddyliaw mai Llew 
oedd yr eryr, a chanai en- 


glyn: 


* Dar A dyv y rhwng deu-lyn, 
Gordduvrych awyr a glyn: 
Yui wedayv au, o vlodau, Llew 
panyw hyn.” 


Sev 4 wnai yntau yr eryr 
ymellwng yni vydd yn nghymh - 
ervedd y pren; yna yntau Gwy- 
dion canai englyn arall : 


“ Dar 4 dyv yn hardd 0 ves, 
Nis gwlych gwlaw, nis gwywa 
tes ; 
Angerdd 4 borthes yn ei blaen 
Liew Llawgyfes.” 


Ac yna ymellyngai yr eryr yni 
vydd yn y gaing isav o’r pren ; 
canai englyn iddo yatau yna : 


** Dar 4 dyv dan enwaered, 
Mirain medd er ymyved: 
Yni wedavi au, dyddaw Liew i'm 
arfed.” 


Ac y dygwyddai yr eryr ar lin 
Gwydion. Ac yna y tarawai 
Gwydion 4 hudlath yntau, yni 
vydd yn ei rithei hunan, Ni 
welsai neb ar wr dremynt tru- 
anach hagen nog a oedd arno: 
nid oedd dim onid croen ac 
asgwrn. 


Gwedi y chwylion hyn cyr" 
chynt Gaer Dathl ell dau; ac 
yna y dygid gaid o veddyg da 














titioner in the healing art that 
could be found in Gwynedd to 
Llew. Before the end of the 
same year he was perfectly well. 

“« My lord,” said he to Math, 
the son of Mathonwy, ‘it were 
high time for me to obtain 
amends from the man of whom 
I have experienced affliction.” 


“‘ Doubtless,” said Math, ‘the 
cannot maintain himself with thy 
right in his possession.” 


“Well,” said the other, “I 
should like it best the sooner I 
might obtaia amends.” 


Then did they assemble Gwyn- 
edd, and come upon Ardudwy, 
Gwydion proceeding in the front; 
a he thus approached Mur y 

Castell.* 


So Flower-aspect heard of 
their coming; and taking her 
maidens along with her, and 
seeking the mountain, through 
the Cynval river, they proces ded 
towards a court that was on the 
mountain; and they recognized 
not their progress for fear, but 
they went with their faces back- 
wards; and thus they noticed 
nothing until they fell into the 
pool,t “and that they were all 
drowned, é&xcept Fiow i aaial 
herself. Then Gwydion over- 
took her, and he speaks to her. 

“‘T will not kill thee: I will 


do what is worse to thee; and 
that is, I will set thee at liberty 
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yn Ngwynedd wrth Liew. Cyn 
eyvyl yr un viwyddyn ydd oedd 
eve yn holliach. 


“ Arglwydd,” ebai eve wrth 

Vath vab Mathonwy, ‘““madws 
oedd imi gafael iawn gan y gwr 
y cevais ovid ganto.” 


** Dioer,” ebai Math, “ni eill 
eve ymgynnal a yth i awn di 
yanto.” 

“Te,” ebai yntau, “ goreu yw 
genyvi by cyntav y calwyy 
lawn. 

Yna dygyvoriaw Gwynedd 4 
wnelynt, a chyrehu Ardudwy, 
Gwydion 4 4 gerddwys yny blaen; 
a chyrehu_ Mur y castell 4 
orug. 


Sev y clywai Blodeuwedd eu 
bod yn ‘dawed ; cymeryd ei mor- 
wynion ygyd a hi, a chyre hu y 
mynydd, a thrwy avon Cynval, 
a chyrchynt lys a sydd ar y 
mynydd; ac ni wyddynteu cer- 
dded rhag ovn, namyn aynt ag 
eu ewynebs iu trachevn; ae evelly 
ni wybuynt ddim, ym syrthyut 
yn y Ilyn, acy boddynt oll, eithr 
Blodeuwedd chunan. Yna y 
eorddiweddai Gwydion hithau, 
pan y dywawd wrthi. 


“Ni laddav vi di: gwnay 
yssy gwaeth iti; sev yw hyny, 
dy ellwng yn rhith aderyn ; ac 


* It is also called Tomen y Mur, and is about two miles south of the 


Cynval river. It isa tumulus about thirty feet high, having a wall of 


loose stones round it. 


+ This water, which is represented in the sketch, looking over it 
nearly north-west, is called Liyn y Morwynion, or the Lake of the 
Maidens, and is about two miles cast of Festiniog. 


NO. 1V,. 


3] 


+ ee eet es emer ete enn antapaatemntee tae nytt 
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in the semblance of abird; and 
because of the shame that thou 
hast done to Llew the Correct 
of Hand, and that thou mayst 
not dare show thy face ever by 
light of day, and this for fear of 
all the birds : and that it may 
be an instinct in them to buffet 
and dishonour thee, wherever 
they may find thee; and that 
thou mayst not lose thy name, 
but to be ever called Flower- 
aspect.” 


Note. That Flower-aspect is 
an owl, in the language of this 
day. And because of this there 
is the enmity of the birds to the 
owl: and still the owl is called 
Flower-aspect. 


He, Goronwy the Splendid, 
then retired to Penllyn; and 
from thence he sent an embassy: 
this was the message he sent, 
inquiring of Llew the Correct 
of Hand whether he would 
either accept land or earth, or 
gold or silver, for the injury. 


“T will not receive such, to 
heaven I bear my confession !” 
said he. ‘* And this is the least 
thing that I will accept from 
him: that he go to the place 
where I stood before him, when 
he wounded me with the javelin; 
and I also to be in the place 
where he then was, and suffer 
me then tothrowat hima javelin. 
And that is the least thing that 
I shall accept from him.” 


That was communicated to 
Goronwy the Splendid. 


ie. Well,” said he then: “ it is 
indispensable for me to do that. 
My good and loyal men, and my 
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o achaws y cywilydd a wnae- 
thost ti 1 Psd Liawgyfes, na 
beiddych dithau ddangaws dy 
wyneb liw dydd byth, a hyn 
rhag ovn yr holl adar; a bod yn 
anian iddynt dy vaeddu a’th an- 
mherchi y lle yth cafont; ac na 
chollych dy enw, namyn dy alw 


byth Blodeuwedd.” 


Sev. Yw Blodeuwedd tylluan, 
o'r iaith yr awr hon, Ac o 
achaws hyny y mae dygasawg 
yr adar ir tylluan: a gelwir 
etwa y tulluan yn Blodeuwedd. 


Yntau,Goronwy Bevr, 4 gilwys 
i Benllyn; ; ac oddyno ymgena- 
tau 4 wnai: sev cenadori a an- 
vones, govyn & wnai i Llew 
Llawgyfes 4 vynai, ai tir aidaiar, 
ai aur ai ariant, am y sarded. 


“Na chymerav, i nev y dygav 
vy nghyfes!” ebai eve. “A 
llyma y peth lleiav & gymerav y 
ganto: myned i'r lle yr oeddwn 
io hono ev, pan ym bwriai a'r 
par; a minnau y lle yr oedd 
yntau, a gadael i minnau ei 
vwrw ev 4 phar. A hyny yw 
lleiav peth & gymerav y ganto.” 


Hyny 4 vynegid i Oronwy 
Bevr. 
“Te,” ebai yntau: ‘dir yw 


imi wneuthur hyny. My ngwyrt 
da cywir, a’m teulu, a’m brodyr 








kindred, and my foster-brothers, 
is there of you one that will 
receive the blow instead of 
me ?” 


‘““There is not, doubtless,” 
they then answered, 


And on account of its being 
refused by them to suffer a blow 
for their lord, they are called, 
from that time to this day, the 
third disloyal clan. 


** Well,” said he: ‘I will re- 
ceive it.” 


And then they twain came to 
the banks of the river Cynval; 
and then Goronwy the Splendid 
stood on the spot where Llew 
the Correct of Hand was, when 
he was transfixed, and Llew on 
the spot where the other had 
been, 


Then Goronwy the Splendid 
says to Llew, “ My lord, since 
it was through the wicked de- 
vice of a woman that I have 
done to thee what I have done, 
I now crave of thee, for the sake 
of heaven, the flag I see on the 
side of the river, and permit me 
to place it between me and the 
stroke.” 


“‘ Certainly,” said Llew, ‘1 
will not refuse thee that.” 


‘“« Well,” says the other, ‘‘ may 
heaven reward theel’’ 


And then Goronwy took the 
flag and placed it between him 
and the throw. Then Llew 
flung at him with the javelin, 
and he pierced the flag through, 
and him also through, so that 
his back was broken: and thus 
Goronwy the Splendid was 
slain. 
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maeth, 4 oes 0 honawch chwi A 
gymero yr ergyd trosovi ?” 


““Nac oes, dioer,” atebynt 
wyntau. 


Ac o achaws gommeddu o 
honynt wy ddyoddev un ergyd 
dros eu harglwydd, y gelwir 
wyntau, er hyny hyd heddyw, 
trydydd anniwair deulu. 

“Te,” ebai eve: ‘mi ei cy- 
meray.” 


Ac yna y doynt ell dau hyd 
dr lin avon Cynval; ac yna y 
sevis Goronwy Bevr yn y van 
ydd oedd Liew Llawgyfes, pan 
y bwrid ev, a Llew yn y van 
ydd oedd yntau. 


Yna y dywawd Goronwy Bevr 
wrth Llew, ‘‘ Arglwydd, canys 
o ddrygystryw gwraig y gwneu- 
thum iti 4 wneuthum, minnau & 
archav iti, er nev, y llech 4 welav 
dr lan yr avon, a gadael imi 
ddodi hdno y rhyngov ag y dyr- 
nawd,” 


“‘ Dioer,” ebai Llew, ‘ni yth 
ommedday o hyny.” 


“Te,” eba yntau, “nev 4 dalo 
iti!” 

Ac yna cymerai Goronwy y 
llech ac ei dodes y rhyngto ac 
yr ergyd. Yna y bwriai Liew 
ev ag y par, ac y gwant y llech 
drwyddi, ac yntau trwyddo, yni 
thyr ei gevn: ac y llas Goronwy 
Bevr,. 


Arts satin aniline: Ey AE pea YEE Fiala te Agee. a: 
2 eee 
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And the flig remains on the 
banks of the river Cynval, in 
Ardudwy, having the hole 
through it; and for that reason 
it is still called the flag of Go- 
ronwy.* 
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Ac yno mac y Ilech ar lan 
avon Cynval, yu Ardudwy, ag 
y twill drwyddi; ac oa chaws 
hyny etwa y gelwir hi Llech 
Goronwy. 
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Then Llew the Correct of 
Hand the second time took 
possession of the country, and 
eoverned it prosperously. And, 
according to what the history 
says, he was sovereign after- 
wards over Gwynedd. 

And thus concludes the Ma- 
binogi of Math, 


* The stone here alluded to was standing within memory ; 


not remain there now, 
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VION, 


Yntau Llew Llawgyfes ye 
waith 4 oresgynwys y wlad, 
ei gwledychwys yn ieddiien- 
nus. A herwydd | y dyweda y 
cyvarwyddid, eve 4 vu arglwydd 
gwedi hyny ar Wynedd. 


Ac evelly tervyna Mabinogi 
Math. 


but it does 


It had a hole throush the middle nearly. 





DEATH OF DUNWALLON, 


WRITTEN BY TILE LATE MR. GOODWIN. 


n * * * * Ir is decreed, 


Dunwallon, thou must fall; for canst thou bear 

To mark, wide floating on the unseen blast, 
Rome’s spreading banners? or canst thou unmov’d 
ichold the falchions of the foe dyed red 

With British blood? or hear the hostile shout, 

Jndignant bursting from the phalanx strong, 

Ring through thy native vallies? No! thy old eyes 

World smart with weeping, and thy noble blvod, 

Arous’d by generous indignation, flush 

Thy wrinkled cheek. Yes, yes! thy valiant soul 

Would scorn to bend beneath the hostile yoke, 

And live a slave; perish th’ ignoble thonght! 

While free, “tis better far to seck the grave, 

Than live when liberty is gone. 


Think well, 
Dunwallon, of thy loss: a tender wife, 
The only solace of declining age, 
Torn from thy arms, perchance no longer breathes, 
Or, breathing, livesa slave. Distracting thought! 
She never_more shall cull refreshing herbs 
In the green forest, or thy milk prepare, 
When sleeps the sun; nor on the mountain's side, 
With thick woods covered, tend the wandering herds, 
Singing sweet songs of love. Alas! those days 
Of peace and happiness are fled away, 
And nought but misery remains, No more 
Along the forest shall I urge my steps, 
When gleams the morn, to seck the prowling wolf, 
Or, wearicd, hie me to my distant hut, 
When night approacheth, for nor hut have f, 
Nor wife to cheer me with her smiles. 


But sec! 
Thro’ clouds dark rolling bursts the silver moon 
With mild irradiance, and her lucent beams, 
Cast o’er the gory faces of the slain, v 
Make my soul sad ; for many a long-loved fricud 
Sleeps unavenged on the corpse-strewed field, 
Where plundering Romans clasp, with bloody arms, 
My countrymen. Ah, how reversed the scene! 
Yon sleeping warriors beheld this morn | 3 
Breaking with beauty through the mountain mists, 
Thoughtless of death ; and to the rising sun 









































Death of Dunwallon. 



























Gave the broad surface of each ample shield, 
Flashing irradiance; whilst harshly groaned 
Their sithe-armed chariots o'er the grassy plains, 
Commingling with their spear-bells; then, at once, 
Rending the air with universal shouts, 

They rush’d to battle. QO, ‘twas a noble fight! 
For p«tiiot ardor glow’d in every breast, 

Fir'’d the blood, and nerv’d each warrior arm 

With double influence. 


Beloved friends! 
Noble compatriots! Llament your doom, 
With heartfelt sorrow: sure the gods will hurl 
Their death-wing’d lightnings *gainst the plunderers vile, 
Who leave their country, and, in foreign climes, 
Pour fell destruction through the tranquil vales, 
And cause red murder, with bis gory hands, 
To clasp the innocent! 


But I must go; 
For soon the sunbeams, o’er yon towering hills, 
Will sparkle cheerily ; the hunter then, 
As o’er this plain he journeys to the chase, 
Will sorrow at the sight, and mark, with tears, 
‘Those warriors sleeping, who so lately hurl’d 
Their javelins at the wolf, 


Come, falchion, come ! 
‘Taste thy old master’s blood; in many a side 
Of chieftain hast thou plung’d, and now perform 
Thy daty. Hark! the spirits of the slain, 
Borne on the clouds athereal, invoke 
My lingering soul. Ye spirits of the blest! 
Bear me to happiness: Icome! I fly! 


(Stabs himself.) 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


PARISH OF MEIVOD, MONTGOMERYSIIRE. 


BY G, M. 


[ Continued from p- 331.) 


Section 4. Geology, Soil, Mountains, Rocks, Mines, Minerals. 
Soil. Where valleys are of considerable length, and their western 
ends not far from uplands, from whence the subsiding diluvial cur- 
rents flowed with considerable rapidity, the charactet of the soils at 






the extreme end 


ls of such vallevs will be different. The soils of 
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the western ends will be found to have greater portions of rounded 
pebbles, gravel, and sand in their composition; while, lower down, 
the waters would have only the finer particles of soil to deposit 
gradually, as they proceeded more slowly, and so a more cohesive 
and fertile matrix of vegetation would be formed. Such is the 
case in the valley of Meivod: the western end is chiefly composed 
of a free-working soil, of various depths, on a substratum of 
gravel, fertile in grain, turnips, and sown grasses; lower in the 
valley, for the reasons above stated, the soil is more argillaceous, 
and agrees well with wheat, beans, oats, and tap-rooted vegetables, 
and the pastures abound more in grasses of a feeding quality. 


The diluvial current, in all this tract of country, seems to have 
roceeded from the west, or west by north; for, at the eastern 
end of Gallt yr Ancr, near the village, is a vast deposition of 
minute gravel, in quadrangular grains, heaped up, many yards 
in depth, against a steep rock of gray indurated stone, by the eddy 
formed on the meeting of two currents, one on each side the rock. 
Hence it may be worthy of observation, whether larger beds of 
gravel, in this district of east and west mountains, may not be de. 
posited at the eastern rather than at the western extremities of 
hills, especially if they end abruptly, with a valley, or glen, on 
each side. 


Here are no organic remains found, excepting marks of cockle- 
shells on broken fragments of gray mountain rock, slightly cal- 
careous, on the surface of a rocky eminence, north of the village 
called Ceun Caregog. 


Mountains. The Cymry (of course the aborigines) who first 
settled here, seem to have had a predilection for the term gallt, 
for a cliff, ascent, or a steep hill; as there are no less than 
eight such places withia the parish, or on its margin, bearing this 
name, 


1. Gallt Goch, the russet or brown ascent, on the north-west 
border, and adjoining the parish of Llan Vylln. 


2. Gallt y Gader, the fort-cliff, a towering eminence, with its 
escarpment to the east, overlooking the basin-like vale of Llan- 
vechain; this is also on the border of the parish of Llan Vyllin, 
and a continuation, as well as the eastern termination, of No. 1. 


3. Gallt Hen, or Hen Aillt, the old fort, on the border of the 
parish of Llanvechain, with a British encampment, of several cir- 
cumvallations, on its summit, and facing another British fort on 
the south of the Vyrnwy, in the township of Trev-nannau, called 
the Gaer. This lastis near the fourth gallt, called Gallt y wrach, 
or the ascent which exercised the lungs of the hag. 


5. Gallt’'y Main, with its escarpment, facing the township of 
that name, and towering in proud eminence above all the rest, so 
as to be conspicuous from the Wrekin, and the plain of Salop, It 
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commands a view of a circular horizon many miles in diameter ; 
io the north, the Berwyn range; to the east, the limestone rocks 
of Sychdin, Porth y waen, and Llan y myneich, with the bold 
serpentine Breddin proudly overlooking the Severn at its base, 
and crowned with a column, erected, by a Montgomeryshire 
subscription, to commemorate the victory of Admiral Rodney 
over the French Count de Grasse, in 1782; to the south, the 
eveneridged Cordilleras of Digoll Vynydd and Ceri; and, to the 
west, the outposts of the round shouldered Pumlumon. ‘The body 
of this extensive hill, of Gallt y Main, consists of excellent build- 
ing stones, of the gray mountain rock species, which were entirely 
overlooked by our predecessors, who employed only timber and 
brick in building. 

6. Gallt yr Ancr, the Cliff of the Anchorite, so called from 
having, near its eastern extremity, the rocky bed of Gwyddvarch, 
the hermit, the patron saint of the oldest church erected at Meivod, 
which has been alieady noticed in the second section. 


7. Gallt Vawr, the Great Cliff, steep on its west and south 
sides; but now entirely planted with larch, by the Right. Hon. 
Ch. W. W. Wynn, and by the late vicar, the Rev. W. Brown. 


8. Gallt y Goethwch, separated only by a glen, and the bed of 
the meandering Brogan, from Gallt Goch, No. 1.  Gallt y 
Goethwch is supposed to be a mutation of Gallt y Goed-hweh, the 
Cliff of the Wild Sow. It overlooks the valley of Nant y Meich- 
iaid, or the Glen of the Swinelierds ; and at the eastern extremity 
of the glen is Bwlch y Cibau, the Pass of the Husks, or Acorn- 
shells. These three names, all in a line, may afford matter of 
curious speculation for such antiquaries as may venture to unravel 
the mythological triad, which mentions Henwen, the sow of 
Dallwair Dalben, led by Coll ab Collvrewi, the magician, grappling 
her bristles, through earth and sea, from Cornwall to Gwent, 
from Gwent to Dyved, from Dyved to Arvon,* &c. 


Of the Galltau, or Gelltydd, above described, Nos. 5 and 
6 are the summits of a ridge extending from east to west along 
the middle of the parigh, having the valley of the Vyrnwy on 
the south, and the valley of the Brogan on the north. These 
aflord better materials for building and covering of roads than 
any parallel ridges on either side; those on the south of the 
Vyrnwy, especially, affording only perishable shale. 


Minerals. In Gallt y Main, some levels have been driven by 
different adventurers, and a few strings of lead ore enticed them 
to expend considerable sums of money. They have, at length, 
paid their bills, and retired, not without hopes of finding the 
capricious goddess of hidden treasures more propitious elsewhere, 


* See Cambro Briton, vol. ii. p. 433, 
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Nothing conduces more to deceive the inexperienced miner to 
run risks, and to ransack the viscera of mother earth at random, 
than the delusive appearances of the various combinations of iron 
and sulphur, which exhibit themselves upon the surface without 
their being connected with iron-stone of any value, or with the 
mineralized ores of lead, or of any other metallic substance. An 
outlet of chalybeate water depositing ochre of iron, a sulphureous 
spring turning a shilling yellow by friction, or giving a blackish 
colour to a common shale rock, or even, in some instances, causing 
the sulphuretted stone to ignite in a good coal fire, all these are 
considered, by the ignorant, as indications of metallic or fossil 
stores, of unknown, and of course immense, value, lying at no 
great distance from these favorable symptoms. That the mere 
miner should be deluded by such appearances, is not to be won- 
dered at; but that a species of professors in mineralogy, who 
superintend coal-works in Staffordshire and other places, should 
encourage the searching, boreing, and sinking for coal, where no 
coal can be expected, betrays a principle more culpable than mere 
ignorance. I have enlarged upon this subject with no other view 
than to put proprietors of land, as well as others who are inclined 
to risk their deposits in a subterranean lottery, upon their guard. 
Were surveyors always to carry in their mind the geological map 
of England, they could not well advise their employers to sink for 
coal where none of its constant accompaniments are to be found 
within any reasonable distance. 


Besides the visible and natural appearances of the various com- 
binations of iron and sulphur, which often deceive the inexpe- 
rienced, he is also liable to be led astray by a superstitious cre- 
dulity, the unfounded notions of supernatural agency. The belief 
in the pliant nod of the “divining rod,” cut on a certain day, and 
at a favorable hour of the moon, has not yet quitted the bosom 
of the lunatic delver for hidden treasures.* Hollow sound under 


* A writer in the Quarterly Review, says, with apparent seriousness, 
“The employment of the divining rod, when employed to discover 
ore or metal, was associated with many superstitious observances. 
The fact, however, of the discovery by water being effected by it when 
held in the hands of certain persons scems indubitable.” The reviewer 
proceeds to state, ‘‘ that the parties, whose naines were well known to 
many readers of the review, were utterly incapable either of deceiving 
others, or being deceived themselves.” He next gives the following 
narrative from a Norfolk correspondent: 


“<Jan.21,1818. Itisjust fifty years since Lady N., then sixteen years 
old, was on a visit, with her family, at a chateau in Provence, the owner 
of which wanted to find a spring to supply his house, and for that pur- 
pose he sent for a peasant who could do so with a twig. rhe a te 
party, though incredulous, accompanied the diviner, who, after wa ing 
some way, pronounced that he had arrived at the object of his search, 
and they accordingly dug and found him correct. He was quite an 
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ithe foot at every step at going up or down a hill, no morning dew 
on a certain spot, when all the surrounding space is bespangled 
with crystal drops, are favorable indications, with a certain class 
of men, that the ore of lead, or of some other metal, lies concealed 
beneath. And, above all, certain sounds, heard at times in de- 
serted mines, or in those recently opened, are considered as the 
palaver of the fairies, the ‘*demones montani” of hidden trea- 


uneducated man, and could give no account of the faculty in him, nor 
of the means which he employed, but many others, he said, could do the 
same. The English party now tried for themselves, but all in vain, t/d 
it came to the turn of Lady N., when, to her amazement and alarm, she 
found that the same faculty was in her asin the peasant; and, on her 
return to England, she often exerted it, though in studious concealment. 
When Dr. Hutton published Ozanam’s researches in 1803, where the 
effect of the divining rod is treated as absurd, Lady N. disputed the 
point in a long letter to the doctor, under a feigned signature. At 
length an interview took place, at Woolwich, when the lady showed the 
doctor the experiment, and discovered a spring in a field which he had 
lately bought near the new college, then building. The same field he 
has since sold to the college; and for a larger price in consequence of 
the spring. Lady N., this morning, showed the experiment to Lord G., 
Mr. S., and me, in the park at W. She took a thin, forked, hazel twig, 
about ten inches long, and held it by the end, the joint pointing down- 
wards. When she came to a place where water was under the ground, 
the twig immediately bent, and the motion was more or less rapid as she 
approached or withdrew from the spring. When just orer it, the twig 
turned so quick as to snap, breaking near her fingers, which, by pressing 
it, were indented, and heated, and almost blistered ; a degree of agitation 
was also visible in her face. She repeated the trial several times in 
different parts of the park, and her statements were always accurate, 
Among those persons in England who have the same faculty, she says 
she never knew it so strong in any as in Sir C. H. and Miss F. It is 
extraordinary that no effect is produced at a well or ditch, or where 
earth does not interpose between the twig and the water. The exercise 
of the faculty is independent of any volition.’” 


“So far our narrator,” (adds the reviewer;) “in whom, we repeat, 
the most implicit confidence may be placed, The faculty so inherent in 
certain persons is evidently the same with that of the Spanish Zahories, 
though the latter do not employ the hazel twig.” 


What a strange world we live in! What unaccountable wonders may 
yet be discovered!) What kind of attraction can exist beiween a sprig 
of hazle-wood and water concealed by several feet depth of earth; and 
that sprig held in the hand, not in the hand of any or every person, but 
of some peculiarly gifted person, perhaps not more than one ina million? 
Livery occurrence in the physical world must be either natural or super- 
natural, If the effect of the hazel twig in discovering concealed springs 
be natural, how does Dr Hutton account for it? If it be supernatural, 
let Prince Hobenloe take the definition in hand. In belief there are 
three points, a medium and two extremes. ‘The latter, are believing 
too little, and betieving too much. And, strange as it may seem, these 
heterogeneous extremes not unfrequently coalesce, as it were, in the 
occupation of the same mind. 





sures. These sounds, most probably, are no other than the 
natural effect of the dropping of water from the roof into the flat 
of the level; and the sounds, once generated, reverberating in 
multiplied echoes from side to side, until they play upon the drum 
of the ear of the astonished miner, scarcely able to breathe at the 
mouth of the level, who fancies the sounds to be in imitation of 
the various operations belonging to his own craft.* Some miners 
also believe that the elves of the mines are at some kind of work, 
not only in deserted levels, but also where mineral riches lie con- 
cealed, and never opened by the hand of man. To prove this 
childishness of intellect, I need only produce here a copy of an 
original letter sent by a Flintshire miner to a freeholder in this 
parish, who had taken him, a few years back, to view either a sul- 
phureous or ochreous spring, of no public note, upon his estate. 


‘+ ie, , this is to acquaint you, that the company that | 
mentioned has not given me an answer; but still Lam in as good 
hopes as before: pray give a look over up and down about them 
wells as we walk’d, that is, hearken if you'll hear any noise 
above ’em, and I beg you'll take notice about you; and, if you 
hear, put some mark as notice if you happen to meet with it, and 
do it as your oppertunity answers. And if you please to send me 
a line, I shall either come or send an sufficient answer to 
satisfie you for your trouble; but still | am sure there is metal. 
So I conclude: from your wellwisher, ‘2 

Mynydd Helygen., 





Section 5. Old Mansion-houses, Men of Note, §c. Remains of 
antiquity within the parish are but few, and those that are 
will not excite much curiosity. Dr. Powell, vicar of the parish, 
Camden, and Mr. Price, of Llan Vyllin, have, in succession, 
given their opinion that the Roman Medzolanum lay at, or near, 
Meivod. They grounded their conjectures, Ist, on names of 
places in the vicinity, such as Gweirglawdd y porth, (port-meadow), 
pentre’ Gov, (Smithfield), &c. 2d, ‘* Foundations, floors, pave- 
ments, hearths, &c. had been discovered,” All these are but the 
bubbles of a warm imagination ; for, Ist, Similar names of fields 
and places are to be found elsewhere, far enough from any Roman 
station: 2d, By digging to cut foundations, holes for gateposts, 
&c., in valleys having a substratum ot pebbles and gravel, the 
former material may be frequently found, and laid by the diluvial 
waters so close and level, that the unwary spectator might hastily 


* Mr. Lewis Morris, though gifted witha powerful mind oe : 
subjects, was nevertheless a firm believer in the existence and reality o 
the beings which are called ‘* knockers in mines. Chere a, ay 
curious letters of his on the subject, which, if not already published in 
the Cambro Briton, might appear in a iuture number in the Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine. 
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pronounce them to have been a causeway, a pavement, a Roman 
road ; and these strata of rounded pebbles, if coloured by ochre, 
or other mineral, so as to resemble the agency of fire, would also 
be Roman hearths. All these, if ever discovered, prove nothing, 
without other corroborating accompaniments, and those indispu- 
tably of Roman origin; such as a quadrangular camp, arms, 
utensils, coins, &c. There is no evidence of either of these having 
ever been found in the vicinity. The Roman Urtconium is incon- 
testibly fixed at Wroc-caester, near the Wrekin, the Dinlle Vrecon of 
Llywarch Hen, in the sixth century; and wherever the sites of 
Rutunium and Mediolanum lie, they must, in reference to Mons 
Heriri, be in places far east and north from Meivod; which is out 
of every stated distance from the other stations in the intineraries. 


2, Hen avon, (old river.) Tradition would lead us to imagine 
that the junction of the two forks of the Vyrnwy was much lower 
down the valley than it is at present. There are some circum- 
stances favorable to this supposition; such as the name continued 
from age to age, and cavities here and there (in the supposed line 
of the old river) filled with water, and stored with eels, pike, &c. 
Cynddelw, in the twelfth century, says of Meivod, ‘“‘ Handyt ryd 
rung y duy avon.” He must have taken this old channel for one 
avon, and the Penarth rill, scarcely flowing in a dry summer, for 
the other avon; as the present bed of the Vyrnwy, under Pen y 
Llan, could not be included in the bard’s description. But had 
the Owddyn branch once flowed in this direction, through the 
township of Dyfryn, and formed the southern boundary of the 
churchyard, and joined the Banw below, in the township of Main 
or Ystum Colwyn, the track of so considerable a river would have 
been continuous, and still definable. This, however, is not the 
case: several hundred yards between the cavities are completely 
level, so as to indicate that no river ever flowed that way. These 
hollows, then, that are called hen avon by the peasantry, may be 
no other than diluvial excavations, which so many thousands of 
years have not been able to fill up with alluvial depositions. 
Such hollows, or cavities, containing water, on a clayey sub- 
stratum, may be met with elsewhere. We are, therefore, led to 
conclude, that the two forks of the Vyrnwy always united, where 
they now unite, at the eastern point of the parish of Llan Gyniw. 


Intrenchments. Though on the marshes of England and Wales, 
and within from two to three miles of Offa’s dyke, at Llan Dyssilio, 
yet this parish contains but few fortifications. 1, On the summit of 
Gallt yr Ancr, west of the village, is a British encampment, with 
circumvallations enclosing the whole of the level area. Our 
ancestors laid no claim to Roman prudence, for they seldom 
thought of securing water within their camps. Strength of position 
was their first object, and impregnability and springs of water 
were but seldom found together, To remedy, in some degree, 
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the want of a spring within the ramparts of this camp, its garrison 
excavated seven or eight wells in the solid rock to retain rain- 
water, which still continue to answer their original design. 2. At 
the eastern end of Gallt y Mazn, a foss and embankment connect 
the hill with a deep dingle called Ceunant mawr. This was 
intended to defend the pass of Bwlch y Cibau, and is contiguous 
to, and in full sight of, the circular intrenchments on Hea Alle, 
already noticed. On the south-western boundary of the parish is 
another foss called Clawddilesg, which might have been intended 
to guard the pass of Bwlch Aeddan. The adjunct dlesg, (weak or 
fragile,) might have been imposed in derision, by the opponents 
of the party who formed the embankment. Two or three circular 
intrenchments are in its vicinity, but all of them within the 
adjoining parish of Guilsfield. 


Old Mansions. The gavelkind tenure, in partitioning an estate 
between all the sons of a proprietor, had a pauperising tendency 
to reduce all the inhabitants of a country where such a custom 
was observed, in an equal state of insignificancy. Suppose a 
gentleman in those days to have a rentroll of 500/. a year, equal 
to 10,0002. at this time: and his estate, at his death, to be 
divided between five sons, they would have 100/. a year each. 
Again, in the next generation, the 100/. a year might possibly be 
shared among four sons, so as to have 25/. a year each; and so 
on, until many of the descendants of the esquire of 500J. a year, 
would have only a pedigree to shew, and even that, with most of 
them, would soon be forgotten. A peasant may be now knee- 
deep in mud, opening a drain, on land where his ancestor might 
have been galloping over, either to let fly his hawk at a partridge, 
or his arrow at a stag. The only preservative against the general 
wreck of landed property by gavelkind, was the chance of an 
estate descending to an only son, and that son marrying an heiress 
similarly circumstanced. Such consolidations of landed property 
happening several times in succession, aided by the abolition of 
the gavelkind tenure and grants from the crown, have brought 
under one rentroll some of the largest estates in the kingdom. 


The old mansions in this parish, where their proprietors for- 
merly resided in the midst of their tenantry, have long ago, with 
a very few exceptions, been converted into farm-houses. 


The chief mansion-house in a township, very commonly went by 
the name of that township: and, in some instances, the township 
had its name from the mansion. Which of these obtains in any 
given instance, may be known from the signification of the name, 
whether it means a tract of country, or a local situation. 


1, Beginning in the eastern extremity of the parish, in the 
township of Trev-nannau, we have Trev-nannau hall, once the 
property of a family of the name of Matthews, descended from 
Llewelyn Voelgrwn, of Main. From the Matthews’ it passed by 
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marriage to the Rocke’s, and from them, by sale, to the late 
Richard Mytton, esq. The mansion was built anew by the last 
resident, Mr. Rocke. It is advantageously situated on the banks 
of the salmon-river, Vyrnwy; and is calculated for the residence 
of a family of fortune; but I believe not occupied as such 
at present. The garden in front of the old mansion was decorated 
with several statues in bronze: one was a Hercules grappling 
Anteeus; another was an Atlas supporting a huge dial instead of a 
globe. The garden being close to a public road, these naked 
giants were a great annoyance to women and children passing to 
and from the market-towns of Pool and Llan Vyllin. 


2. On crossing the Vyrnwy by a stone bridge of several arches, 
we come to Pont yscowryd house, a mansion of the Mytton’s for 
many generations. The first of the name resident here, was John, 
fourth son of Richard Mytton, esq. of Halston; and the last was 
Richard Mytton, who married Dorothy, heiress of Br— Wynn, 
esq. of Garth, in Guilsfield, which thenceforward was preferred 
as the family mansion. It is evident that this house took its name 
from the bridge close by it. I cannot make any sense of the word 
yscowryd. Pont ysgyryd means the rugged bridge; a name, per- 
haps, properly, though sarcastically, applied to the first attempt 
at a timber bridge at this place. Now it is not a pont ysgyryd, 
but a pont gid, (a narrow or confined bridge.) 


3. Fuerm, (farm,) in the township of Cevn Ilyvnog, formerly 
Stryd y Vyrnwy, was once the residence of the Lawton’s : it passed 
by marriage to the Parry’s, of Main; and now, by purchase, it is 
the property of Gen. Dallas, governor of St. Helena. 


4. Ystum Colwyn, in the township of the same name, was the 
residence of a long line of proprietors tracing their descent from 
Edwin lord of Englefield, the third link from Howel dda, prince 
of all Wales, in the tenth century. Edwin ranks the eighth among 
the fifteen noble tribes of North Wales. He bore argent a cross 
flory engrailed sable between four Cornish choughs. Idnerth 
Ben-vras, (Grosted,) lord of Maesbrook, grandson of Edwin, added 
to his grandfather’s coat: on chief azure a boar’s head, couped 
argent, tusked or, and langued gules. These arms are still 
quartered by the descendants of Edwin and Idnerth. 


Rees Thomas, esq. of Ystum Colwyn, was fifteenth in descent 
from Idnerth. His daughter and heiress, Dorothy, married 
Lumley Williames, a younger son of Henry Williames, of Coch- 
willan, esq. in the county of Caernarvon, by Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Salisbury, governor of Denbigh Castle, and third son of 
Sir John Salisbury, knt. and bart., of Lleweni. Lumley Williames’s 
grandmother was Barbara, daughter of George Lumley, esq., son 
of John lord Lumley, which connexion brought Lumley as a 
frequent Christian name into the family. There were three of the 
name in succession at Ystwn Colwyn. The last Lumley lived 
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there in 1703, The estate went a second time, “i gogail.”* His 
daughter and heiress, Meriel, gave her hand to her cousin, Arthur 
Williames, esq. of Meillionydd, in Lleyn, and had issue, a son and 
a daughter. The latter, Meriel, married Robert Williames, esq. 
second son of Sir William Williames, bart., of Glan Vorda. Her 
brother, Edward Williames, esq. of Ystum Colwyn, married Miss 
Lloyd, of Chester. The estate went a third time, ‘i gogail.” 
Their daughter, the heiress of Ystum Colwyn and Meillionydd, 
married Sir Robert Howel Vaughan, bart., of Nannau and Hengwrt, 
in the county of Meirionydd. Their family consisted of three 
sons: 1. Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, bart. of Nannau, m.r. 
for the county. 2, Col. E. W. Vn. Salusbury, who, at the head 
of his guards, was the first to mount the breach in the walls of 
Valenciennes, about the commencement of the French revolu- 
tionary war; and in the service of his king and country, died, in 
the prime of life, lamented by all, in the island of Sicily. 3. 
Gruffydd Howel Vaughan, esq. of Rdg and Hengwrt, colonel of 
the Meirionyddshire militia. 


5. Main, in the township of that name, about the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, was the residence of Llywelyn Voelgrwn, 
(lord of Main.) He bore argent lion passant sable, within a 
bordure indented gules. Among his descendants were ‘‘ Matthews, 
of Trevenannau; Maurice, of Bryn-gwaliau; Parry, of Main; 
Davies, of Peniarth, in Meivod.” The representatives of the 
latter, at this time, are, Col. Davies, of Nantcribba, and the Rev. 
R. J. Davies, rector of Aber-havesp. Which of the present 
houses in the township of Main was the residence of Llywelyn, it 
is difficult to ascertain. One of them is still called, by way of 
eminence, “* Plas y Main,” which passed from the Glynns of 
Glynn, in Arwistli, to the Rev. Mr. Saunders. Llywelyn Voelgrwn 
was a descendant of Jorwerth Goch, son of Meredydd ab Bleddyn, 


prince of Powys. 


6. Three mansions in the township of Dyfryn, go by that name. 
The lower Dyfryn has been lately built anew, in a most pleasant 
situation, by its present proprietor, Thomas Owen, esq. The 
middle Dyfryn was once the property of Sir Charles Lloyd, bart. 
of Pool and Moel y garth. From the Lloyd’s it passed to the 
Goddrel’s ; from them, by sale, to the Rocke’s, of Trev-nannau ; 
and from the last resident, Rocke, by sale, to the Right Hon, 
C. W. Williams Wynn, m.r. The upper Dyfryn belonged to a 
family of the name of Vaughan, descended from Celynin; an 
heiress married— Rocke, of Trev-nannau; and the last resident sold 
it to Mr. Hopkins, the present occupier. 


7. In the same township lies Pentre Gov, which, as before 


* “7 goouil,” (to the distaff,) was an ancient law-term, when a female 
inherited, 
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noticed, Mr. Price, of Llan Vyllin, would have to be a suburb of 
Mediolanum. The first proprietors on my list were named 
Phillips: an heiress married John Lloyd, esq. of Eunant: his 
heiress conveyed it, together with Gallt Vawr and Cil, to W. 
Humphreys, esq. of Llwyn; and their son transferred the two 
former estates, by sale, to Mr. Wynn. 


8. In the township of Teirtrev, is the mansion of Dolobran, 
(Dolau Brén, or Dol Ebran,) once the residence of a family named 
Lloyd, descendants of Celynin, of Liwydiarth, and he of Aleth, 
lord of Dyved. Celynin bore sable he-goat argent, attired and 
unguled or, 


In the reign of Charles II., Charles Lloyd, esq. of this place, 
and Thomas Lloyd, his brother, became early converts to the 
tenets of Richard Davies, of Cloddiau Cochion, the first Welsh 
quaker, and suffered much, for conscience’ sake, in that age of 
bigoted intolerance. The esquire built a meeting-house for 
himself and brethren upon his own estate, near Coed Cowryd, 
which is still standing. Thomas Lloyd was among the emigrants 
to Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the great and good William 
Penn. At New York he had an interview with the Rev. Morgan 
Jones, and transmitted his strange narrative, of having been some 
months conversing with, and preaching to a colony of Welsh 
Indians, near the source of the river Missouri, to his brother, 
Charles Lloyd, at Dolobran; which hag been since published by 
the Rev. N, Owen, in his British Remains. But this narrative, 
like several others of later dates, turned out to be a complete 
fiction. It had, however, too extensive credence. Dr. Plott read 
the substance of it before the Royal Society: Dr. Williams, of 
Sydenham, in Kent, included it in his Essay on the Welsh Indians: 
and the existence or non-existence of the tribe of White Indians 
in America, the descendants of Prince Madog’s colony, has been 
frequently bandied, pro and con, in the Gwyneddigion Socicty, 
London, and many times carried in the affirmative, as majority 
of votes too often do upon the wrong side of a question be its 
importance and consequence ever so great. 


But, to set this question at rest, I believe it may be proved, 
from indisputable documents, that Madog ab Owain Gwynedd, the 
supposed discoverer of America many centuries before Columbus, 
fell by the sword, (the too frequent death of the brave in those 
days,) in his own country. Let Columbus, then, the great and 
injured Columbus, have every merit that is strictly due to his 
unrivalled genius. 


Charles Lloyd, his brother Thomas, and the Morgan Jones 
above mentioned, had been contemporary students at Jesus College, 
Oxford; but the fable of the Welsh Indians in America did not 
originate with them, Dr. Powell, in his History of Wales; Hakluyt, 
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in his Voyages; Sir Thomas Herbert, in his Trave!s; had all of them 
previously given their sanction to the credibility of the tradition 
that Prince Madog had sailed “ far to the west,” &c.: but we 
have no authority for supposing that he ever sailed beyond Ireland, 
or the Isle of Man; or even that he ever boarded a skiff, save over 
the straits of the Menai. He met, as is above hinted, with a violent 
death in his native land; and the perpetrators of the nefarious 
deed, to account for his disappearance, spread a report that he 
had collected a fleet, and set sail in quest of a more pacific 
settlement. This invention gained credit; and the lovers of the 
marvellous are scarcely willing to give up the point, even at this 
day; and on this ‘baseless fabric” the present poet laureate 
erected one of his epics. 


One of Charles Lloyd’s descendants, of the same name and 
creed, was supposed, by his neighbours, to be proof against every 
temptation to dishonesty. There were no banks then in being, 
excepting that of England ; and money-scriveners were not in high 
repute; therefore, happy was the yeoman or the peasant, if he 
could prevail on the esquire of Dolobran to keep his savings, 
whether shillings or pounds, a score or a hundred, deposited in 
his iron coffer, as a place of unsuspected security. The good- 
natured banker continued to receive deposits, until he found it 
convenient to decamp, but whether to his friends and relations on 
the Delawar, or elsewhere, I am not informed. The estate con- 
tinued in the hands of mortgagees, (the Plymouth Windsors,) until 
lately, when it was purchased by the late Joseph Jones, esq. 
father of the present clerk of the peace for the county. 


9. Bryn Bwa, in the township of Teirtrev, has, for many gene- 
rations, been the residence of a family named Pryce. According 
to the Welsh custom, the son taking the Christian name of the 
father, for his own surname, we find in this line, Rees ab Ieuan, 
father of Ieuan ab Rhys, and so on alternately, until ab Rhys, 
changed into Pryce, became the permanent surname. In 
1070, Rees ab Ieuan, of Bryn Bwa, married Jane, eldest 
daughter of Robert ab Oliver, of Cynhinva, who built a bridge of 
timber over the river Owddyn, for the public good, at his own 
expense. ‘The stone bridge now on the spot, still bears his 
name, Pont Robert ab Oliver. He was third son of Oliver ab 
Thomas, of Neuadd Wen, in Llan Ervul, second brother of 
Matthew Pryce, esq., of Newtown hall. Oliver ab Thomas, of 
Neuadd Wen, married Catharine, daughter of Morus ab Ieuan, 
of Llan Gedwyn, third in descent from Madog Kyftin, the founder 
of the Kyffin families. This Catharine, daughter of Morus, of 
Llan Gedwyn, was sister to Robert ab Morus, father of Morus ab 
Robert, father of Catharine, heiress of Llan Gedwyn, who married 
Owen Vaughan, esq. of Llwydiarth, and, by so doing, united the 
two estates. 
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The leuan ab Rees above mentioned, of Bryn Bwa, who 
married Jane Bolivar, was father of Rees Pryce, father of Evan 
Pryce, father of Rees Pryce, father of Rice Pryce, the last heir 
male who bore the name, though the estate is still in his family. 


10. Gallt Vawr, in the township of Peniarth, in the latter end of 
the seventeenth century, was the residence of Humphrey Morris, 
gent., descended from Mael lord of Maelienydd, of the line of 
Cadell, son of Rhodri Mawr, prince of all Wales. It was sold 
by the Morris family ; and again sold by the late John Humffreys, 
esq. of Llwyn, to Mr. Wynn. 


11. Coed-trev, (or Tre-goed,) in the same township, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, was the residence of John Thomas, 
descended from Einion Evell, son of Madog ab Meredydd. His 
daughter and heiress, Lowry, married, Ist, to Gruffydd Owain, 
esq. of Bron y Main; and 2d, to Richard Wynn, esq. of Plas- 
newydd, in Llan Silin, The Main and Goetré estates passed, 
either by marriage or sale, to the Lloyd’s, of Aber-bechan, near 
Newtown. ‘The heiress, Lloyd, married Sir Gervase Clifton, bart. : 
and their son, Sir Robert, disposing of his Montgomeryshire pro- 
perty, Coed-trev was bought by the late Rev. W. Brown, and ts, 
at present, the property of his son, Charles Brown, esq. 

12. Plas Nant y meichiaid, or the Hall, in the township of that 
name, belonging to a family named Owen, who traced their de- 
scent from Jorweth Voel, lord of Mechain, who bore argent, fess 
inter three fleurs de lis, sable. An heiress, Owen, married the 
Rev. W. Roberts, of Loppington; and their son, Owen Roberts, 
esq. of Werne, sold the estate to Henry W. W. Wynn, esq. 


13. Plas ucha’, (the upper hall,) in the township of Trev- 
edryd, and opposite the old castle of Mathraval, was, in 1738, 
the residence of the proprietor of nearly the whole township, 
Nathaniel Maurice, esq. a descendant of Einion Evell, son of 
Madog ab Meredydd, prince of Powys. LEinion bore party per 
fess sable, and argent lion rampart, counterchanged of the field, 
armed and langued gules. Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Nathaniel Maurice, married Edward Morris, esq., of Hénvachan, 
and had a numerous family. Both estates became, eventually, 
the property of the surviving daughter, mother of the present 
proprietor, the Rev. Nathaniel Roberts, of Oswestry. 

Men of Note ; either natives or inhabitants of, or otherwise con- 
nected with, Meivod. 


# Gwyddvarch, We have given as much of the history of this 
recluse as we were capable of, in the first section of t:ese notices. 
That he was among the earliest propagators of Christianity in 
these parts, is not improbable. The learned Bishop ‘Tanner held, 
that monastic seclusion was nearly coéval with Christianity in this 
island. Wherever Gwyddvarch was born, here he ended his 
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ascetic life. His death-bed on the rock, still bearing his name, was 
pointed out to Mr. Edward Lhuyd, when he perambulated Wales, 
about the close of the seventeenth century: but either the real 
name of the hermit had been forgotten, or the topographer caught 
the articulation of his informant imperfectly, for, in his ms., the 
rocky bed of the saint is written “ Gwely Gwelvarth.” Gwydd- 
varch, in his best days, had been a person of intelligence and 
observation, for, in some collections of adages, he is styled 
‘“* Gwyddvarch Gyvarwydd,” i,e. the eloquent and well-informed 
Gwyddvarch, 


2. Tysilio, though a son of the prince of Powysland, in its 
greatest extent, preferred a mitre and niche among the Cambrian 
saints, to the fascinations of a diadem. He was, however, a firm 
supporter of the independence of the British church against the 
usurpations of the Roman pontiff, when Augustine, the monk, 
undertook the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons from paganism, in 
the seventh century. Meivod has no other claim to this prelate 
than his being selected a patron saint of one of its three churches. 


In these ‘‘ latter times,” it might be considered derogatory to 
the modern ‘march of intellect,’ to register ecclesiastics before 
princes, but here it is done in observance of regular chronology. 


3,4. Madog ab Meredydd, and his son, Gruffydd Maelor. We 
have no evidence that these princes were either natives or inhabi- 
tants of this parish; although they may have occasionally resided 
on its boundary, in Mathravel castle. Here, however, they found 
their last place of settlement, their ultima domus, in the church of 
Tysilio. Meivod must have been a favorite spot with Madog, as 
he ordered his body to be conveyed from Winchester, where he 
died, to be deposited here: and his son, Maelor, followed him, 
from the banks of the Dee, to be laid in the same cemetery, in the 
year 1191. 


5, Cynddelw, (with the flowing Awen.) By the laws of Howel, 
compiled in the tenth century, the chief provincial bard, and the 
domestic bard, were two, out of the fourteen, guests usually ad- 
mitted to the king’s own table. Here we brinz the bard nearer 
tohis prince. The isles of the Grecian archipelago disputed with 
each other, which of them had the clearest title to its property in 
the bard of the Iliad. Meivod will claim Cynddelw, ‘de bene 
esse,” as an inhabitant, until some other parish or district shall 
exhibit superior evidence, and issue its writ accordingly. Length 
of life gave Cynddelw the advantage of becoming one of the most 
voluminous writers of his age. His compositions, published in 
the Archaiology, and some of them of great length, amount to 
forty-nine. He may be supposed to have commenced his poetic 
career soon after the year 1133. [Howel, son of Owen Gwynedd, 
overthrew several of the Norman fortresses in South Wales, for 
which exploits he is much applauded by Cynddelw.] [When 
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Madog succeeded his father, Meredydd, in the principality ot 
Powys. The being chair-bard to the new prince was a seat of 
honour; Cynddelw aspired to it, and was opposed by Seisyllt: 
a sharp contest ensued, but Cynddelw succeeded.] These feats 
of the gifted son of Owen took place about a.p. 1146. The bard’s 
repeated eulogies on the prowess of the princes of Gwynedd and 
Powys, roused the indignation of a zealous rival for martial fame, 
lord Rees, of Dinevawr. To appease the wrath of the prince, 
Cynddelw underwent the ordeal of writing eight conciliatory 
poems; and was, at last, permitted to include, in his final peace- 
offering, ‘* Llaesa dy var, dy vardd wyv,” “Slacken thy wrath, 
for I am thy bard.” 


Cynddelw composed the Elegy on the death of Madog, prince 











of Powys, in , : . 1159 
_ on the death of Ririd Viaid, 

cousin to Prince Madog, in , . . 1160 
— on the death of Owen Gwynedd, 

prince of North Wales, in ‘ L169 


- onthe death of Owen, son of Ma- 
dog, Slain in Careg Hova castle, by Gwenwynwyn, his nephew 1187 
Among his last poems is that called “ The Battles of 
Llewelyn,” in which he enumerates that prince’s devastations 
in Powys, the marches, and mentions his encampment at 
* Bryn Gwyth,” near Shrewsbury. All these transactions 
on the borders took place during the last years of the reign 
of King John, from 1207 to : : : 1216 
It appears, from the above chronological sketch, that Cynddelw 
composed poems, &c. during a period of between seventy and 
eighty years, and that period one of the most eventful in Cam- 
brian history. His contemporaries, princes of the three provinces 
of Gwynedd, Dyved, and Powys, were all men of military talent, 
and capable of action; but what accelerated the fate of the whole 
was, that they seldom or never acted in concert. When llenry 
II. vowed vengeance against Owen, worthily surnamed Gwynedd, 
with the force of England, Gascony, Brabant, the Marches, and 
even the unnatural alliance of Powys, at his heels, how did the 
eagle-eyed and lion-hearted son of Conan act upon this emergency ? 





Did he retire beyond the Menai, [upon the first intelligence of 


the approach of such a furmidable host of adversaries, determined 
upon the extermination of himself and nation,] or retreat into the 
fastnesses of Snowdon, whilst submissive terms were offered to 
appease the wrath of the ireful Plantagenet? No! He met the 
enemy with his handful of heroes, ‘“eryron Eryri,” on the very 
borders of England. Henry’s repeated defeats are well known. 
No wonder, then, that he should give his sturdy neighbours such 
a character, in answer to some queries proposed to him by 
Emmanuel, emperor of Constantinople ; which, according to 
Giraldus, (Cambr, Descript. c. 8,) was in these words : 


‘In a corner of this island, there is a nation called Wadlenses, 
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so bold and daring that they will never flinch from engaging 
armed troops, though they themselves were naked. They “will 
freely shed their blood in defence of their country, and sactifice, 
most readily, even their lives, when honour calls.” 


Taking the arms and discipline of the Welsh in those days into 
consideration, it must be allowed that, in comparison with Henry's 
gendamerie, they were naked; but their cause and their country 
were their arms, and their courage their armour. 


“* [lyr Craff, of Meivod.” haters David ab Owen succeeded 

“* Collwyn, of Meivod.” to the sceptre of Gwynedd, oa 
the death of his brave but eT brother, Howel, he expelled 
all his numerous brothers and nephews from his territory, in the 
year 1173. His nephew, Meredydd, son of his brother, Conan, 
sought refuge in Powys, where the C onvynian princess made him 
a grant of the lordship of Rhiw hiriaeth, L lyssyn, and Coed Talog, 
in Montgomeryshire. He married Alson, granddaughter of 
Llewelyn with the golden Tongue, of Jal. His son, “Llyr Craff, 
was of Meivod,” and, by Alice, daughter of Einion ab Seisyllt, ‘of 
Mathavarn, lord of Meirionydd, he had a son, named “ Collw yn of 
Meivod,” who married Elen, daughter of Einion ab Llewelyn, of 
the tribe of Brochwel Yszythrog. At what mansion in Meivod 
Llyr and Collwyn resided, we are not informed. 


Among the descendants of Meredydd ab Conan, are the 
Hanmer’s, of Hanmer, and Williams’, of Dolanog, and of Heullys. 
Meredydd’s arms were, * Quarterly argent and gules, four lions 
passant counterchanged of the field :’ but Davies, in his “Heraldry 
Displayed,” p. 66, says, “that all Meredydd’s descendants, which 
formerly were numerous, bore, ‘ argent two lions passant, guardant 
azure.’ 

8. Davydd Meivod, a poet, who flourished from about a, p. 
ae to 1670. 


9. Humphrey Owen, p.v., son of Humphrey Owen, of Gwaelod, 
in Nanty meichiaid, became principal of Jesus College, Oxford, on 
the death of Thomas Pardo, p.p., in 1763, and was succeeded 
by Joseph Hoare, p.p., in 1768. 


10. Methusalem Jones, y These persons became wealthy 

ll. Wilkam Pugh, $ by buying cattle in Wales, and 
selling them in Kent. The former is recorded, in “ Heraldry 
Displayed, ” p. 36, among the descendants of Cynric Evell. His 
son, (if we mistake not,) of the same name, served the oflice 
of sheriff for the county in 1725. The latter erected a 
spacious gallery in the church, for the accommodation of at- 
tendants at divine worship, and bequeathed a legacy towards the 
support of the poor of the parish for ever. On his death, a 
pathetic elegy, recording his private virtues and public charities, 
was composed by the next, and the last, to be here noticed. 


12 Robert Evan, it is said, never debased his Awen by writing 
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on profane subjects. All his themes, like those of his contempo- 
rary, Morus ab Robert, of Bala, were of the serious or religious 
class. His ‘‘ Call to the Vineyard,” and his ‘ Penitent’s Prayer,’’ 
are published in the Blodeugerdd. He was parish-clerk ; taught his 
vicar, Dr. S. Pryce, toread Welsh; and died in the almshouse. 


Section 6. Population, Poor. It is not commonly found that 
the number of inhabitants decrease, even in agricultural parishes; 
and where a diminution appears, the correctness of the enumera- 
tion remains doubtful. 

The population of Meivod was taken with scrupulous exactness, 


in March 1798, and found to amount to 1649 

In 1811, the number returned to government was but 1633 
1821, the number, more correct, we believe, than the 

last, was ; P ‘ . 1761 


It is the increase of population, aided by the operation of the 
present system of poor laws, and the disproportion between the 
wages of agricultural labour and the price of provisions, that have 
caused the poor rates to attain their present alarming pitch: and, 
if some new system be not adopted, it does not require any super- 
natural gift to predict, that the landed property, not many scores 
of years hence, will be swallowed up in the gulf of pauperism. 
The increase of the poor rates in Meivod, will appear from the 
following table, extracted out of the overseers’ books, from 1744 
to 1828. 


Year. Parish Rate. per pound, Sam collected. 
x Ss. d, -—" sn. «© 
1744 Old Rate 27380 0 4 ‘0 46 6 8 
1745 -. a 0 5 .. 60 16 38 
1751 New Rate 3671 
1761 ~ oo 0 6 e 91 15 6 
1763 a4 — ae 0 7 107 l 3 
1765 - —- ee 0 8 2 FF 4 
1767 ee -- e« 0 10 152 9 2 
1768 Pe _- 1 0 iss Il 0 
177 - — ee i 2 i 214 2 10 
1780 oe —_— l 3 se ~ 29 8 9 
i782 ‘5 —: q 4 _ 244 14 db 
17838 + — ~~ 1 6 oF 275 6 6 
178Y és aa e6 1 10 ee 336 «10 2 
1792 ‘a — 2 0 oe 367 2 0 
1796 as _ oe 3 6 642 12 VO 
1S00 - _— - G6 6 1958 7 O 
1810 oe — (areduction) 5 6 Oli 14° 6 
i820 AnewRate 4328 oe Ss 3 ~- 13852 15 G 
1828 at — (areduction) 5 5 1167 15 6 


| By comparing the amount collected in 1744, with that in 1820, 
it appears that, for every penny raised in the former year, about 
half-a-crown was exacted in the latter. How the amount of 1828 
was brought lower than that of 1820, by 185/., no reasons have 
been assigned, as none were required. ~ 

















WALK TO PUMLUMON.* 


Shepherd's Pool,—Rowlant and Catrin Humphrey,—a Tale of 
the Hills. 


Or all the British alps, none present to the eye of the traveller 
such dreary uninteresting scenery as ‘huge Pumlumon;” and 
few, if any, with the exception of Eryri, (or Snowdon,) carry to 
the warm-hearted Cambrian so many interesting reminiscences of 
olden time, 


In the earliest period of the Welsh history, this mountain and 
its expansive undulary turbaries, were the scene of many civil con- 
tentions; and the numerous heaps of Carneddau are still to be 
found upon the rugged hill: in somewhat later times, the mur- 
derous warfare carried on between Owain Cyveiliog and Hywel ab 
Cadwegan, is in the recollection of every person possessing a mo- 
derate knowledge of the history of Wales: and, last of all, here 
it was the heroic Glandwr, for a considerable time, fixed his 
camp, when struggling to regain the lost sovereignty of the land 
of his ancestors; nor could a better defensive position be chosen, 
ill-suited as they were for such a warfare; many a gallant band 
of Henry the fourth’s heavy-armed horse and foot never returned 
from ‘the bottomless bogs of Pumlumon.” In those days we 
may say, with Goldsmith, 


‘* No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldicr and his sword ; 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter, ling’ring, chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
But meteor’s glare, and stormy gloows invest.” 


Ages upon ages have rolled on since those times, and the Welsh 
have now more pacific occupations. Enjoying, as they do, the pri- 
vileges of the English, it would be a matter of no ordinary difficulty 
to produce a more moral and loyal population in Great Britain, 
than these descendants ‘‘of the good and brave.” Yes, the 
times are indeed changed, and, where the firebrand of war then 
raged, all is peace. Calling the same elegant writer to our aid, 


‘* Yet still, ev’n here, Content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm ; 
Tho’ poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tho’ small, 


He sees his little lot the lot of all; 
* * * 7 * 


* Five beacons, or chimneys. 
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“ Cheerful, at morn, he wakes from short repose 
Beats the keen air, and carrols as he goes ; 
With patient angles trolls the finny deep, 
Or drives his vent’rous ploughshare to the stcep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 


And drags the struggling savage into day. 
* * * * * 


“Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion in his heart ; 
And ev'n those hills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty food supplies ; 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms: 
And as a babe, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


The-reader will pardon this somewhat long quotation, for the 
lines so beautifully, and so truly, describe the condition of life in 
which the Pumlumon shepherds are placed, to whom I shall shortly 
formally introduce him, that no apology is necessary. 


In the month of May, a few seasons since, I accepted the invi- 
tation of my friend, at Machynllaith,* to spend a week at his house; 
and, independent of the genuine hospitality I was sure of receiving, 
there were other associations which strengthened the anticipated 
pleasure: Machynllaith was the scene of my childhood, and its 
vicinity affording unlimited pursuance of my favorite diversion, 
the angle. 


This town, the Maglona of the Romans, together with the cu- 
riosities in its neighbourhood, Glandwr’s Parliament-house, the 
ancient tree, the very early specimens of wood and stone houses in 
Maen Gwyn street,t+ the Roman road crossing near Penal, in 
Merioneddshire, and the ancient mines on the race-course, (leaving 
indubitable evidence of that adventurous people having occupied 
the vales, and at least the hills of inferior magnitude, in this part 
of the Principality,) are amply described in the different modern 
topographical publications. 1 shall, therefore, confine myself to 
our piscatory ramble, and to the tale related to me during the 
excursion, 


Upon leaving the Llanidloes turnpike road, and striking in a 
less frequented tract, which materially shortens the road to 


* Generally, incorrectly spelt Machynlleth, Machynllaith. The cove 
at the head of the moist or meadow land. J therefore adopt the latter 
orthography: in other instances, I have struck at the root of our corrupt 
spelling, by giving the derivative names. They have been so spelt at 
the instance of an eminent Welsh scholar and esteemed friend. 


t These houses are pulled down; they had become dangerously di- 
lapidated ; and Glandwr's tree was blown down, about three years ago. 
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Rhos y Gareg ,(the stone heath,) where we were to leave our 
horses previous to commencing the very steep ascent of Llechwedd 
cwm Gwarchau, (the slope of the guard’s hollow,*) the atmosphere 
appeared favorable to our object, the mists kept slowly rolling over 
the banks, and the sheep were ascending to the highest points of 
pasturage. There is nothing very attractive in the scenery until 
passing Rhos y Gareg; here the admirer of nature is amply repaid 
for his hitherto uninteresting ride. Beneath him dashes over a 
rocky bed, a considerable rivulet, augmented by the two contri- 
butary streams of Glaslyn and Begeilyn; and the vale, producing 
good crops of corn and grass, when contrasted with the terrific 
precipice of Taren y Bwilch Gwyn, (the ridge of the white 
defile.) Upon the right, its mountain stream rushing down 
the huge fantastic protuberances of the rock, at least two 
hundred and fifty feet, and the barren heath of Llechwedd 
cwm Gwarchau on the left, forms a landscape inconceivably 
grand, 


After many surveys, (for, in my different visits to this neigh- 
bourhood, I never had instruments requisite for measuring its alti- 
tude,) the height of this immense stratification of whinstone inter- 
sected with an attenuated vein of soft slaty quality, may fairly be 
computed half as lofty again as the dome of our metropolitan 
cathedral, which gives it a height, nearly perpendicular, of five 
hundred and fifty-five feet. 


* The names of places in this district generally are illustrative of an- 
cient military positions and occurrences. In reply to my inquiries from 
the friend before mentioned, the following passage occurs in answer: 


‘The places above named are, I presume, upon Pumlumon:” they 
form, in part, its base, on the Machynilaith side, ‘And this induces me 
to give an opinion, from lately looking over Giraldus Cambrensis de- 
scription of Wales, that the name had been imposed after, or about his 
time, for he does not mention the name of Pumlumon, in speaking of a 
place to which it would have been right to do so, He says that the 
Severn and the Wye have their sources in the Elennith mountains: a 
range which, according to him, comprehend the present Pumlumon, and 
the hills on the east of the Teivi, and the west of the Wye, to the confines 
of the Cantrev of Buallt. In this range the river Elain rises, and runs 
eastward, falling into the Wye below Rhaiadr Gwy: and from it the 
Elenydd mountains derive their name ; unless Giraldus, by mistake, 
writes Elenydd for Maelienydd, the name of the Cantrev on the east ot 
the Wye, which comprehends most of the Pumlumon hills and the 
district to the Jeithon river, wherein the town of Rhaidr Gwy is 
situate.” 


The frequent wars of the twelfth and thirteenth centurics may have 
been the occasion of raising the five beacons on the heights of the moun- 
tains, successively, and then they were denominated Pumlumon, or five 
beacons. 
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* Romantic Nature! purest source 
Of mental pleasure, on thy throne of rocks 
Exalted, there unshaken thou canst brave 
The war of elements, and sweep of time 
Relentless, who like viewless miner wastes 
Unseen all human works: man’s form divine 
Shrinks at his with’ring touch, and fades to dust ; 
But thou, the same, as when by heavenly power 
Created fair from Chaos, shalt not change 
‘Till the firm earth shall perish.” 


Previous to our commencing the ascent of Llechwedd cwm 
gewarchau, a steep continuation of upland, a good Welsh mile, 
we must pause to take breath, for some of the party are heavily 
laden with rods and lines, and other sporting apparatus, to enable 
us to defy the inhospitable climate we may chance encounter. In 
the middle of summer, when not a cloud was seen to varigate the 
clear blue heavens, and when the heat was insupportable on the 
parched mountainous tract of Pumlumon, suddenly the wind 
would whistle, the sun become enveloped in mist, the atmosphere 
absolutely opaque with dense vapour, and the thunder and light- 
ning such as no lowlander ever experienced. Wo to the luckless 
wight overtaken in this war of elements, for none but the shep- 
herds and their dogs know how to extricate themselves from 
these perils;- and if a peat-rick be not within his reach, the 
chances are small, upon these bogs and heaths, of his not 
perishing before morning. 

Having gained the mountain’s brow, we proceeded over a flat 
productive turbary, part of which is called Mawnog Pen y Llech- 
wedd, (the turbary at the head of the slope,) and part Taren Alit 
y Cwm, (the ridge of the cliff;) from whence, for the first 
time, we obtained a view of Pumlumon: and though there are 
now more than five heaps upon the hill, I do not doubt the 
correctness of the term; subsequent epochs may have produced 
the others. Some are composed of stones, and some of soil; very 
likely covering the bones of slain warriors, or perhaps those of 
some animal, mingled with human remains:* they are similarly 
formed to the circular ones upon Salisbury Plain.+ Two of them 
are whimsically named; one of the largest, and another of less 
dimensions near to it, are called, y Vuwch Wen a’t Llo, (the white 
cow and her calf,) but what gave rise to such singular names, or 
whether there is any legend attached to them, I have never been 
able to ascertain. 


* In the latter end of the cighteenth century, a party of gentlemen 
excavated a carnedd, upon Kevyn Digoll, (commonly called the long 
mountain,) in the eastern extremity of Montgomeryshire: the result of 
their labour brought to light, half-caleined human bones, and others of 
an animal, of the rein-deer species. 


+ There are no oval carneddau on Pumlumon. 
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The cottage built for the better accommodation of sporting, some 
little distance from the lake, was ready for our reception ; and 
having partook of the contents of our wallet, and presented the 
shepherds each with a draught of mountain dew, we proceeded to 
our sport; nor were their ladies forgotten, they too possessing a 
considerable penchant for whisky, swallowing it with as little in- 
convenience as if it had been so much water. 


The trout of this lake are of a peculiarly fine quality, of which 
we killed a goodly store. 


SHEPHERD’S POOL. 


There is a circumstance respecting the Bygeilyn, (shepherd’s 
pool,) contrary to the general laws of nature: twenty years ago 
there were no fish in it. A writer has observed, that al! bodies of 
water produce fish ; some of the Alpine lakes, situated amid almost 
inaccessible glaciers, have invariably been found to contain trout; 
and he sensibly adds, that no doubt the spawn was originally 
carried up through the agency of birds; which fact I am prepared 
to support, having myself shot a wild mallard, in the bill of which 
I found the ova of fish. 


About twenty years ago, some gentlemen were grousing on 
Pumlumon; the conversation turned upon the peculiarity of 
Bygeilyn being destitute of the finny race, and the possibility of 
stocking it from a neighbouring rivulet: a staff net was procured, 
and some dozens of small trout, caught in the river Rheidol, were 
turned into the lake. At that time myriads of horseleeches 
swarmed in its water. Some of the trout, when placed in the 
pool, lay upon their sides faint and exhausted. Strange as it may 
appear, the rapacious leeches attached themselves to the sick fish, 
and actually devoured them, Others of the trout were vigorous ; 
these, and their progeny, have enforced the dex talionis with a ven- 
geance, and not a leech is now to be seen. The late Captain 
Jones, r.N. of Machynllaith, and another gentleman now living, 
were the parties alluded to. 


It will probably be asked, why this singularity occurs in the 
natural history of Bygeilyn? I have sought every information on 
the subject; and, after some labour and a good deal of observation, 
venture to place my theory for the opinions of the scientific, re- 
specting the former non-existence of fish, and of their rapid 
increase since. 

It is well known, that mineral solution is detrimental to fish ; 
and the extensive lead-mines in this district certainly impregnated 
the lake with its poisonous quality: very likely portions of mineral 
exist at the bottom. But how do fish live and breed there now ¢ 
The hurricanes on these hills I have before shortly described: be- 
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tween the turbary soil, now the eastern extremity of the pool, and 
its former eastern shore, there ran a ridge of disjointed soft stony 
lamina, acting as a dam between the pool and spongy soil; the 
broken stratum of which is still to be seen on the opposite mar- 
gins. The water, urged by the westerly storms with an impetus 
impossible to describe, has at last cut through this calcareous 
lamina; a great portion of the turbary has necessarily been de- 
composed, and a thick deposit of black earth has gradually spread 
itself over the entire bottom, excepting the western margin, which 
is equally well protected by a crustaceous covering of fine pebbles, 
hard as the cemented floor of a malt-house; this is clearly as- 
certained, for every yard of the lake has been explored by means 
of acoracle: the deposit very probably has the effect of neutra- 
lising the effect of the poison, or, at least, of preventing its com- 
municating to the lake any pernicious effect. 


After taking many noble fish, our practice is generally to use a 
staff net in the brooks adjacent, and dozens of little trout are 
turned in the lake; thus adding to the stock: a practice very 
necessary, for this water presents no facilities for spawning, with 
the exception of a few flags and sedges at the boggy extremity. 


Having upon this occasion obtained the assistance of Mr. 
Richard Tudor, of Rhos y Gareg, and of Evan and Lewis Jones, 
two of the shepherds, to help my fisherman job, in netting, and 
carrying vessels of water, in order to preserve alive the fish, we 
proceeded some miles down the brook with good effect. On the 
left of the Rheidol, on a dreary waste, high up the mountain, 
stand the ruins of a shepherd’s cot. A few large stones, one upon 
the other, is all that now remains; but what chiefly attracted my 
attention, was a little rill of water gurgling down its rocky bed ; 
such as just suited our staff net. The reader may fancy my 
astonishment, when [ proposed going up the narrow defile of 
rocks by the ruins, to hear Lewis Jones, his countenance distorted 
with horror and tobacco, exclaim, “ Yn enw y daioni, peidiwch ! 
Cyvarvydda Catti wen o Gelli Gogo 4 chwi,” (‘‘ in the name of 
heaven, sir, don’t go! you will meet with white Kitty of the Grove 
Cave.’’) ‘* Meet with what?” said I. “ With the evil spirit,” 
replied Lewis. ‘“ Stuff and nonsense, man; what are you afraid 
of?” But to attempt to convince the superstitious shepherds of 
the absurdity of their alarm, was useless; accompany us they 
would not, and remained behind. [| firmly believe, if any of the 
sheep were to be lost in the rocks, Messieurs Evan and Lewis 
Jones would not dare to follow. When we had clambered up the 
precipices, a sight did present itself though, to our eyes, that re- 
quired strength of nerve to look on. Catrin Gwyn certainly did 
not make her appearance; nor ghost, nor demon, saw we; but an 
immense mass of indurated whinstone, quite detached from the 
rock, apparently ready to crush us to atoms. Standing as it does 
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upon the almost perpendicular declivity, I cannot imagine how it 
retains its position, unless, indeed, a great portion of it lies buried 
in the earth, but which certainly does not appear to be the case. 


Whether it is a vestige of Druidism, or whether any convulsion of 


nature placed it so frightfully upon the steep, must be decided by 
persons possessing more geological knowledge than myself, 


The spirit of inquiry was whetted : upon rejoining the shepherds 
below, | sought further information, and, though they could give 
but scanty particulars of the much-dreaded apparition, I have 
since succeeded in getting hold of the story, and present it to the 
reader, in nearly the same words it was related to me: 


ROWLANT AND CATRIN HUMPHREY, A TALE OF THE HILLS. 


*<'The simple swain 
Whose fancy, dark’n’d by his native scenes, 
Sreates wild images and phantoms dire, 
Strange as their hills, and gloomy as their storms, 
To him how fearful is that cliff abrupt.” 


Above a century ago amid the wilds of Pumlumon, upon a spot 
the traveller can now scarcely recognise to have been a place of 
habitation, lived a young shepherd, of the name of Rowlant 
Humphrey, he had recently married a girl, long the object of his 
artless affection; contentment is a term of comparative meaning, 
for though, at first view, Rowlant and Catrin might appear to enjoy 
but few blessings, it would bave perhaps been impossible to have 
selected two persons more satisfied, and more grateful to Provi- 
dence, for what appeared to their simple imaginations, perfect 
happiness. 


It will be unnecessary to describe very fully the mode of life 
pursued by the poor shepherds of this mountain, the care of innu- 
merable flocks of sheep, a few dwarfish cattle, and in those days 
shaggy white goats, together with turf cutting, chiefly occupies the 
attention of the men; while spinning wool, making small quantities 
of cheese and butter, setting potatoes, rearing a few fowls, going 
to market, and preparing the homely meal, devolve upon their 
wives and daughters. But there is one day in the week ; the day 
on which all rest from their labours, to which I cannot advert with- 
out making a short digression, and a comparison highly advan- 
tageous to the shepherd of the hills. Accustomed as I have been 
to witness on that festival, in the populous districts of large towns, 
the horrid depravity, the demoralizing scenes of intoxication and 
blasphemy the lower classes of our fellow-creatures there indulge 
in, is pitiable indeed. How different does the Welsh mountaince: 
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spend his seventh day! It has often been a subject of discussion, 
whether romantic scenery does not harmonize the feelings, and 
render them more susceptible of moral impressions; if it be so, 
or that there is an intuitive superiority in the mind of the Welsh 
highlander, I know not, yet, most assuredly, in the secluded 
districts of Wales, Sunday is spent in a way conformable to every 
rule inculcated by the doctrines of Christianity. 


**’Mid broken cliffs, and roar of falling floods, 
The horror-breathing gloom of sunless woods ; 
On cloudcapt mountains, ne’er by mortal trod, 
Awe struck, we nearer see a parent God.” 


But toreturn toour story. Rowlant and Catrin had been now united 
nearly a year, and such was their ardent affection for each other, 
their neighbourly kindness, and the tenor of their lives so inoffen- 
sive, that the shepherds, among whom respectability of character 
is always admired, had remarked ‘*‘that Rowlant and Catrin, with 
the blessing of God, would live and prosper to a good old age,” 
little dreaming of the afflicting visitation which very shortly was 
to befall our poor tenant of the Grove Cave: alas ! the bright pros- 
pects of this life are subject to many interruptions. 


In the autumn of 1705, as the grandfather of my informant 
deposed, Catrin Humphrey set out early for Machynilaith market, 
a distance of nine miles and a half, to dispose of some poultry and 
a few trifling productions of her industry, intending, with the 
money they produced, to purchase sundry little comforts requisite 
for an event she expected in two or three months’ time, judging 
that, if the journey was delayed, she might, in her condition, be 
prevented undergoing so much exertion. 


Need I describe the pride which Rowlant looked forward to the 
day his beloved Catrin was to give him an additional pledge of 
their regard ? sensibility reigns not in the habitation of the great 
alone ; and the mightiest monarch of the earth could not anticipate 
the birth of his first prince with more affectionate anxiety than 
our lonely shepherd the precarious situation of his dear Catrin. 


The morning was bright and fine, but no refreshing breeze fanned 
the heaths, and as the day advanced the heat became intense ; 
the flocks retreated to the ledges of the rocks and turbaries, to 
avoid the power of the sun; a deathlike stillness prevailed upon 
these wide downs, interrupted only now and then by the loud cry 
of a solitary heron, or the wild whistle of the golden plover: thus 
is the calm continuity of life the prelude to unsuspected mis- 
fortune. 


Catrin disposed of the contents of her market basket, and sup- 
plied it with other necessaries : she had accompanied some of the 
shepherds’ wives, both in going to, and returning from, Ma- 
chynilaith, and separated from the last of her companions about 
6 
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two miles from Gelli Gogo. The shadows of the evening were 
now at their greatest length, the sun descended behind the western 
bank, its last crimson reflections were disappearing, and the moon 
rose encircled with a dark haze—this Catrin knew was the fore- 
runner of a stormy night; but so habituated was she to these wild 
solitudes, and so well acquainted with the unbeaten track, that 
alarm took not hold of her; besides the faithful dog, who frequently 
brought back a stray sheep during the hurricanes of summer, or 
snow-storms of winter, had been her companion all day, and was 
then trotting before her, frequently looking back to see that his 
mistress followed the path which he selected ; thus escorted, the 
lone Catrin slowly proceeded over the mountains. As the evening 
advanced, the gloom rapidly increased, the moon became hid by 
the dark gathering clouds, until, at last, it was impossible to 
descry the nearest object: all was still, save the fearful note of the 
eagle and rock raven, who, scenting the distant storm, flew scream- 
ing to their eyries in the crags: at once a vivid flash of lightning 
shot across the hills, for an instant rendering every object of na- 
ture distinctly visible, followed by terrific and deafening thunder- 


bolts, which, as they rolled over the steeps, echoing from rock to. 


rock, shook the very ground; and the rain, if the torrents of water 
which fell can be properly called rain, was such as the oldest shep- 
herd never remembered to have been surpassed in furious descent. 
Dreadful as the situation of the ill-fated Catrin was, we must leave 
her, and proceed to the cottage of Gelli Gogo. 


After the occupations of the day had ceased, Rowlant returned 
home, and seated at the door, with a miner who lodged in the 
house, together smoked their pipes. Rowlant, perceiving the 
lowering evening, anxiously looked for his wife’s return: as the 
horrors of the storm appeared, his agony so increased that all the 
persuasions of the miner could not calm his agitation; but when 
the blazing lightning darted over the moor, and the appalling thun- 
der rolled through the black firmament, he fell on his knees, and 
fervently prayed that the dispenser of all mercy would guard his 
poor wife: he then sunk exhausted by acute suffering, and the 
miner had great difficulty in restoring him to conscious being. 
“Oh, let me save her! gracious Providence, protect my Catrin ;” 
were the first words returning life gave utterance to. The humane 
miner employed the usual means for resuscitation, and sufficiently 
restored the suffering man, so as to enable him to take measures 
for the preservation of all he valued in the world, They left the 
cottage, and, at the peril of their lives, passed the Rheidol, swoln 
with the tempest from a mere stream of water to a dark, wide, 
muddy torrent: here they separated in search of Catrin, Dismal 
indeed were their tracts; and upon gaining the exposed ascent, the 
furious hurricane struck out their lights, and beat them to the 
earth: again and again were they prostrated, and the miner having 
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lost his companion, with difficulty regained the cottage; but 
Rowlant, half dead with falls and bruises, still continued the search, 
nor did he return till he had sought up and down the heaths: use- 
less indeed was the attempt in that night, dark as the deepest 
caverns of the earth, and the hurricane dreadful us the contention 
of demons. Having recovered from a state of insensibility, the 
broken-hearted Rowlant feebly wended him to the cottage, vainly 
hoping that Catrin might have reached it, by some miracle, in his 
absence. It is needless to acquaint the reader, that his hopes were 
cruelly fallacious. At the request of his friend, the night was 
spent in prayer ; theconsolation, I had almost said inspiration, of the 
devotional act imparted to Rowlant a melancholy composure, com- 
pared to his former ravings, and when the returning paroxysm of 
despair began to influence him, the sympathizing miner redoubled 
his soothing attentions. 


** At length the cock proclaims the approach of day ; 
The tempest’s dismal howlings die away ; 
The genius of the storm ‘ bids all be peace,’ 
The winds obey, and all their roarings cease. 


All was peace, except to Rowlant: while he and the miner were 
impatiently waiting for the light, indications of which already ap- 
peared in the east, faintly tinged with gray, a violent scratching 
at the door was heard, accompanied with that peculiar short irre- 
gular energetic bark, remarkable in dogs when their instinct is pe- 
culiarly excited. Rowlant’s heart almost ceased beating, his 
tongue clave to his mouth, and his whole appearance was sym- 
bolical of black despair ; the miner lifted the latch, the cur rushed 
to his master, and, jumping upon his lap, licked his face, a low 
miserable whine accompanied this affecting act: the poor half- 
starved wretch had remained out all night, and did not return 
home ull the hour Rowlant usually rose. While the sinking shep- 
herd tarried a few moments, to recover from a sort of stupor, the 
effect of intense suffering, his dog again and again ran to the door, 
finding he was not followed, he repeated his caresses, and con- 
tinued running backwards and forwards, his intelligent counte- 
nance expressing the greatest uneasiness: at length, by a great 
effort, Rowlant got up, and, leaning upon the miner's arm, they 
proceeded to follow the dog. 


The morning was beautiful, the storm had subsided, vegetation 
appeared refreshed, the larks were caroling in the light air, a re- 
viving coolness floated on the breeze, and the cascades were thun- 
dering with accumulated floods ; some of the peasantry joined the 
two friends, and they all followed the dog. He led them over 
the first hill, between Gelli Gogo and Bygeilyn, down the other 
side, running far before them: between a rushy slip of turbary 
and the left side of the eminence, he halted: the anxiety of 
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Rowlant now completed his exhaustion, and he was assisted 
onward, scarcely sensible, by some of the party. 


As they approached, the miner fancied he saw, a few feet from 
the dog, something of a lighter colour than the brown ground, and 
the affirmation of the rest of the company strengthened his opinion: 
advancing nearer and nearer, none of the party uttered a syllable ; 
they knew the bog too well, and the inevitable fate of the luckless 
Catrin; the cur appeared mad, and the yells he uttered went deep 
to the shepherds’ souls * * * *, Upon the brink of the 
shaking soil, lay the little basket and its contents; and upon the 
treacherous maelstrom of death, appeared a corner of the red cloak 
poor Catrin had been presented with, upon her marriage.day, by 
the now widowed Rowlant. 


It would be impossible to describe the scene which followed, if 
I felt so inclined: the tragedy is ended. Reader, thou hast my 
story ; successive years, more than a hundred, have since flitted 
on, but time has not obliterated the recollection of Catrin 
Humphrey; the legend is still told by the shepherds, who aftirm 
that, when the howlings of the storm are at their utmost fury, the 
apparition is seen riding on the whirlwind, attired in flowing white 
garments ; and the peasant, passing the cliff of Gelli Gogo, at the 
elose of day, 


“‘Shudders, lest benighted he should hear 
The spirit’s muttered rights and, trembling, dic.” 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
NO. II. 


Aeddan ab Blegored. 


No portion of the history of Wales appears to have so much 
uncertainty attached to it, as that period when this chieftain took 
a share in its transactions.” 


The law of tanistry, by which the infant children of the deceased 
prince were passed over in the succession, was as well established 
in those times in Wales, as among the Irish and Scots. 


But in all the violent changes which occurred, from the death of 


* Wynne, in his History of Wales, says, ‘‘ who this Aeddan was de- 
scended from, or what colour or pretence he could lay to the principality, 
cannot be as much as guessed at, &c.;” and Warrington, in his History of 
Wales, is equally unsatisfactory. 
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Rodri Mawr to the final conquest of Wales, regard was always 
had to the three princely families of Aberfiraw, Dynevawr, and 
Mathraval, with the exception of Aeddan ab Blegored, and one or 
two who attempted to derive a title through him.* 


Let us then inquire who Aeddan ab Blegored was, and what 
were the circumstances which enabled him to obtain the chief 
rule in North Wales, and, afterwards, in South Wales. 


In the Welsh chronicles we have no direct information to which 
of the existing princely families Aeddan ab Blegored belonged ; 
or whether his descent was of any note, and where his power lay 
previous to his assumption of the government of Gwynedd. All 
that is said is very brief, in the general style of the chronicles ; 
that Aeddan, after the death of Idwal ab Meuric, and the defeat 
of his competitor, Cynan ab Hywel, obtained the principality ; and 
that he governed it with prudence and ability. 


In pursuing our inquiry respecting Aeddan’s origin, the name 
of his father, Blegored, will afford us some assistance, and point 


out the part of Wales where his connexions lay. 


The only Blegored (or as he is sometimes called Blegwryd and 
Blygwryd,) who is mentioned as living in those times, is the 
Blegored who accompanied Marchlwys, bishop of Llandaf, to 
the meeting convened by Hywel dda at Ty Gwyn ar Dav. He 
was Pencyveistedd, or archdeacon of Llandaf, and was esteemed 
the most eminent, for the depth of his knowledge in the civil and 
ecclesiastical laws, of those consulted by Hywel. He was the so 
of Owain, and brother of Morgan Hén, prince of Morganwg.t 
And Aeddan ab Blegored is, in Brut y Tywysogion, connected with 
this Blegored, in the following manner ;{ ‘‘Aeddan ab Blegwryd hén, 
ab Owain, ab Hywel, o Wehelyth Bran ab Llyr Llediaith.’ And, 
as he was contemporary with Ithel, Gwrgan, and lestyn, princes 
of Morganwg, and in close connexion with them, and supported in 
his early adventures by them, we have no room to doubt but 
that Aeddan, afterwards prince of North and South Wales, was 
son to the above-mentioned Blegored, and a near relative to 
Morgan Hén. 


And this is consistent with what is stated in another place in 
the Brut, viz. that|| ““deddan had no claim to the principality but 
as a descendant of Bran ab Llyr,” which descent he had in com- 
mon with all the princes of the house of Morgan Hén.t 


* Meuric ab Arthvael ab Blegored (probably the nephew of Aeddan,) 
attempting, A.D. 1020, to obtain the principality, was killed by Llywelyn 
ab Seisyllt; and Rhydderch ab Testyn got possession, for a time, of 
Debeubarth, as the designated heir of Aeddan ab tlegored ; Aeddan 


having left after him no child of his own. Vide Myvyr. Arch. vol. ii. SOL, 
+ Vide Myvyr. Arch. vol. ii. 485. t Myvyr. Arch. ii. 516. 


+ 


l} Ditto, ii- 508 § Ditto, ii, 503, 516. 
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In elucidating the circumstances which led to Aeddan ab 
Blegored’s elevation to the sovereignty of North and South Wales, 
we must take a short view of the rivalry and-the sanguinary feuds 
of the princes previous to his time, and the part taken by the 
princes of Morganwg in those quarrels. 


After the death of Rodri Mawr, a.p. 877, nothing can be 
more painful than the relation of the murders and usurpations in 
the families of his deseendants. His own unwise partition of the 
Principality laid the foundation, and the above-mentioned law of 
tanistry completed the measure of the evil. 


In fact, with some gleams of sunshine under few princes of 
extraordinary merit, the state of society in Wales, from that time 
to the termination of its independence, particularly as respected 
the families of its princes, was as lamentable as any recorded in 
history. 

The princes of Glamorgan, Morgan Hén and his three imme- 
diate successors, on the contrary, were men of wisdom and mode- 
ration ; they cultivated peace, and were united among themselves. 
They were connected with the other princes, by the marriage of 
Morgan Hén with the daughter of Rodri Mawr, and, probably, 
by other subsequent marriages, not now known to us; but having 
suffered several cruel inroads from Owain, the son of Hywel Dda, 
and his sons, they were better affected towards the princes of 
North Wales; and they gave them friendly assistance against 
their foreign enemies, the Saxons and Danes, at different times, 


In one of the outrages among the princes of North Wales, in 
which Cadwallon ab Ieva was chief actor, Jdwal, the infant son of 
his uncle, Meuric ab Idwal Voel, was saved in the slaughter of his 
family, and conveyed to the friendly house of Jthel, the prince of 
Morganwg. There, not only an asylum was afforded him, but he 
was instructed, by Hywel ab Morgan Hén, the brother of Ithel, 
a wise and able prince, in every qualification suitable to his birth 
and station. * 


At this period we hear, for the first time, of Aeddan ab Blegored., 


Meredydd ab Owain, prince of Deheubarth, having, on the 
defeat and death of Cadwallon ab Teva, taken possession of 
Gwynedd, he was anxious, in the ruthless spirit of the age, to get 
into his power Jdwal ab Meuric, the rightful prince. According 
to the chronicle, several attempts were made on his person; and 
even the sanctity of the college at Llancarvan was violated for 
that purpose, but, happily, without success.t 

After several inroads had been made, by Meredydd ab Owain, 
into the territories of the prince of Morganwg, and great damage 
committed, Iestyn, the grandson of Ithel, a man of nefarious 


* Brut y Tywysogion in Myvyr. Arch, ii, 497 and 500. 
+ Myvyr. Arch. ii. 500, 
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conductin general, but on this occasion of spirit properly directed, 
resolved to retaliate.* 


For this purpose he joined to himself, for conducting the war, 
Aeddan ab Blegored, his relative, who, as selected on such an 
emergency, must have been a man of established courage and 
experience.+ 


Soon afterwards they commenced some ravaging expeditionsinto 
the province of Deheubarth, and, in conjunctionwith the Danes,whom 
they had instigated to share in their enterprises, did great mischief. 


This was followed by a severe famine, and a pestilence, which 
carried off a great number of the inhabitants of South Wales. 


Meredydd ab Owain, about the same time, receiving a dreadful 
check in the Isle of Anglesey, by the capture and mutilation of 
his brother, Llywarch, and 2000 men, returned precipitately, with 
as many as he could save of the remainder, into the south, leaving 
Gwynedd to its fate, without a government, and unprotected.§ 


Thus deserted by the person who had exercised rule over them 
for some years, the people of North Wales looked wishfully for 
the return of Jdwal, their rightful prince. He soon appeared 
among them, supported by all the strength the prince of Morganwg 
could afford him, || 


Idwal, being restored to his inheritance by the general voice of 
his subjects, conducted himself with vigor and ability.{ He did 
all he could, under the pressing circumstances of the time, to 
restore good order ; and, instead of submitting to the Danes, and 
paying the Géwmaen, or Danegelt, as had been done of late by the 
Welsh princes, he bravely met them, and drove them from his 
coasts, with great slaughter.** 


Meredydd ab Owain, being recovered from the panic with which 
he had been seized, resolved to make an attempt to regain the lost 
principality of Gwynedd. He approached it with all his strength, 
but received a signal defeat at Llangwm, or, as some believe, at 
Hen-gwm, in Ardudwy.t+ 


The prosperity of Idwal, unhappily for his country, was but of 
short duration. Another body of Danes immediately afterwards 
landed in Anglesey, either to repeat their depredations, or, 
strengthened by fresh reinforcements, to avenge their late defeat.}} 


Idwal, flushed with his successes, met them without hesitation : 
but he fell in the contest, leaving an infant son unprotected, and 
his principality a prey to every disorder.§§ 


* Brut in Myvyr. Arch. ii. 501. t+ Ibid. 

{ Ieuan Brechva in Myvyr. Arch. ii. 497, and Brut y Saeson in ditto. 
§ Brat y Tywysogion in Myvyr. Arch. ii. 498, &e. 

|| Ibid. ii, 500. € Ib. ii. 500, Ke. ** Ib. ii. 500. 

tt Ib. ii. 500, and Wynne’s Hist. of Wales. tt Lbid. ii. 500. 

9§ Brot y Tywys. 500, and Brat y Saes, 499, of the Myv. Arch. vol, it. 
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At this period, Aeddan ab Blegored comes forward on the stage 
a prominent and important character. He had, probably, the 
command of the troops sent from Morganwg to support Idwal, 
and had been his adviser and attached companion, during his 


active, but short, career. 


According to the custom then prevailing in Wales, and before 
alluded to, the claim of Iago, the infant son of the deceased prince, 
was necessarily set aside; and we find two competitors standing 
forth to contend for the prize, Cynan ab Hywel and Aeddan.* 


Of Cynan, nothing more is said than that he was of the princely 
family of Gwynedd ; and probably was the son of Hywel ab Ieva, 
who had possessed the government some years before, and who, 
from his sanguinary conduct, had obtained the name of Hywel 


ddrwg. 

Aeddan ab Blegored was almost a stranger in Gwynedd, and 
unconnected with its families :‘he had no recommendation, but his 
services for the suffrages of the chief men. He was known as the 
friend of the late prince; and no doubt this gave strength and 


popularity to his cause. 


The two competitors appealed to arms; and fortune deciding 
in favor of Aeddan ab Blegored, he was immediately thereon pro- 


claimed prince of North Wales.+ 


This event is related briefly in each of the Welsh chronicles, 
though with some discrepancy as to the date of Aeddan’s eleva- 
tion: one mentioning that it took place a.p. 1000, and another 
fixing it three years later :{ but it is agreed by all, that his con- 
duct in his government was that of a wise and able prince. He 
did every thing he could to repair the damages of former troubles, 
and give effect to the laws ;§ and finding himself well settled in 
the principality of Gwynedd, he added to it, on the death of 
Meredydd ab Owain, that of Deheubarth, without much difficulty. || 


Thus, by a singular fortune, Aeddan ab Blegored obtained a 
sway over the complete and undivided dominions of Rodri Mawr, 
without being connected, as far as is known, with either of the 
three princely lines descended from him. And what adds more 
to his credit than either his courage or his abilities, at an era when 
he manners of contending princes were in an extreme degree 


* Brut y Tywys. 501, and Brut. y Sacs. 499, of the Myv. Arch. vol. ti. 

+ Brut y Tywys. ditto, 501. 

t Tenan Brechva, 499, and Brut y Saeson, 500, in Myv. Arch. vol. ii. 

§ ‘* Gwedi ynnill o Aeddan holl Gymru o'r Mor beugilydd, efe a beris 
drefnu Ilywodraeth a Chyfreithian, ac adgyweiriaw Kg!wyseu a Chorau 
a dorresid yn Rhyfel.” Brut y Tywysogion, 501. ‘ Aeddan ab 
Blegored a gafas oresgynaeth ar Wynedd o Synwyr a deall, ac a lywo- 
graethodd yn dangnefus ddeuddeg mlynedd.” Teuan Brechva, 499. Myv. 


Arch. vol. ii. 
|| Brut Tywysogion, ditto, 501. 
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ferocious, and their deeds retaliative and sanguinary, we have no 
intimation that Aeddan, in obtaining his dignity, violated any tie, 
or committed any inhumanity, but what was necessarily forced on 
him in the fair field of battle. 


It has not been the purpose of the present writer to overcharge 
in anywise the subject of his memoir with false colouring, but to 
endeavour, by bringing together the brief notices scattered through 
the chronicles, of a character confessedly little known, and com- 
paring them together, to gain a fair and consistent view of him, 
and of the circumstances which led to his rise and distinction. 


After reigning for twelve years, during which time the country 
enjoyed a tranquillity very unusual in those days, Aeddan ab 
Blegored met the fate which almost invariably befell the Welsh 
princes. 

The people, long habituated to witness frequent and violent 
changes in their government, had ceased to feel attachment either 
to the individual prince, or the family to which he belonged. 


The desolating invasions of the Danes and Saxons also, had 
served to brutalize the mass of the inhabitants. They were 
restless and ever ready to follow any bold adventurer, without 
inquiring into the justice of his cause. 


Llywelyn ab Seisyllt, a.p. 1015, who had married Angharad, 
the daughter of Meredydd ab Owain the late prince of Wales, 
being arrived at the full age of manhood, put forward his claim 
on account of his wife.* 

According to the generally understood rights of primogeniture, 
his title was without foundation; Meredydd ab Owain, from 
whom he derived it, being himself an usurper, having set aside the 
family of his elder brother, Eineon. 


This, however, with the lax notions respecting those rights then 
existing among the Welsh, was a sufficient plea for Llywelyn 
to assemble a force; and being a man of great courage and merit, he 
directed it so as, in a short time, to obtain the object of his wishes. 


Aeddan ab Blegored met Llywelyn in the field, where falling, 
with his four nephews,t in the contest, he was succeeded by 
Llywelyn in the complete sovereignty of North and South Wales. 


* Meredydd ab Owain, in the latter part of bis life, being bard pressed 
by the prince of Morganwg, in conjunction with the Danes, married his 
sole surviving child, Angharad, to Llywelyn, son of Seisyllt Jord of 
Maesessyllt, in Glamorgan, then only fourteen years of age, for the pur- 
pose of creating a diversion, asis probable, in that country, against the 
family of Morgan Hén, who had the chief rule. 

t+ Brut y Saeson, (p. 503, Myv. Arch, ii.) states that they were his 
four sons, who fell with Aeddan in battle; but Brut y Tywysogion, (p- 
503, ditto,) calls them his nephews, and that Aeddan, having no son, ap- 
pointed Rhydderch, the son of his relative, Iestyn ab Gwrgan, to be his 
successor. 
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THE LEGEND OF TRWST LLYWELYN, 


Once upon a time, Llywelyn was returning from a great battle, 
against the Saxons, and his three sisters came down here to meet 
him; and, when they heard him coming, they said, “ It is Trwst 
Llywelyn,” (the sound of Llywelyn:) and the place has been 
called so ever since.— Old Story. 


It is a scene of other days, 

That dimly meets my fancy’s gaze ; 

The moon’s fair beams are glist’ning bright, 
On the Severn’s loveliest vale, 

And yonder watchtower’s gloomy height 
Looks stern, in her lustre pale. 


Within that turret fastness rude, 
Three lovely forms I see, 

And marvel why, in that solitude, 
So fair a group should be. 


I know them now, that beauteous band ; 
By the broidered vest, so rich and rare, 

By the sparkling gem, on the tiny hand, 
And the golden circlet in their hair, 

I know Llywelyn’s sisters fair, 

The pride of Powys land: 


But the proof of lineage pure and high, 
Is better far supplied 

By the calm, fair brow, and fearless eye, 
And the step of graceful pride. 


Why are the royal maidens here, 
Heedless of Saxon foemen near ? 
Their only court, the minstrel sage, 
Who wakes such thrilling sound; 
Their train, yon pretty childish page ; 
Their guard, that gallant hound. 


They have left their brother’s princely hall, 
To greet him from fight returning ; 

And hope looks out from the eyes of all, 
Though fear in their heart lies burning. 


6 














The Legend of Trwst Llywelyn. 


‘** Now, hark!” the eldest maiden cried, 

‘* Kind minstrel, lay thy harp aside, 
And listen here with me ; 

Did not Llywelyn’s bugle sound 

From off that dark and wooded mound 
You named the Goryn ddii?*” 


‘* No, lady, no; my master, kind, 
I strive in vain to bear ; 

"Tis but the moaning of the wind, 
That cheats thine anxious ear.” 


The second lady rous’d her page, 
l'rom the peaceful sleep of his careless age ; 
“* Awake, fair child, from thy happy dreams, 
Look ont o’er the turret’s height, 
[s it a lance that yonder gleams 
In the moonbeams blue and bright?” 


‘No, lady mine; not on a lance 
Does that fair radiance quiver ; 

I only see its lustre dance 
On the blue and trembling river.” 


The youngest and fairest maiden sits 
On the turret’s highest stone, 

Like the gentle flower that flings its sweets 
O’er the ruin drear and lone : 


At her feet the hound is crouching still; 
And they look so calm and fair, 

You might almost deem, by a sculptor’s skill, 
They were carved in the gray stone there. 


A distant sound the spell hath broken, 
The lady and her hoaud 

Together caught the joyful token, 
And down the stair they bound. 


“Tis Trwst Llywelyn! dear sisters speed, 
Our own Llywelyn’s near ; 

I know the tramp of his gallant steed, 
’Tis music to mine ear !” 


* * * x 
Yes, ’twas his lance gleamed blue and bright, 
His horn made the echoes ring ; 
He is safe from a glorious field of fight, 
And his sisters round him cling : 


* The Goryn dda (black crown,) is surmounted by a circular ancient 
British station, in a very perfect state, about a mile from Trwst Llywelyn, 
on the other side the river, up the vale: like the ancient Mathraval, it 


is Situated in a wood. 
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And Gelert lies at his master’s feet, 

The page returns to his slumbers swect, 
The minstrel quaffs his mead, 

And sings Llywelyn’s fame and power, 

And, Trwst Llywelyn, names the tower, 
Where they heard bis coming steed. 


* * 7 ba 


That tower, no more, o’erlooks the vale, 
But its name is unforgot, 

And the peasant tells the simple tale, 
And points to the well-known spot. 


Oh, lady moon! thy radiance fills 
An altered scence, tonight, 

All here is chang’d, save the changeless hills, 
And the Severn, rippling bright. 


We dwellin peace, beneath the yoke 
‘That roused our fathers’ spears, 

The very tongue our fathers spoke, 
Sounds strangely in our ears.* 


But the human heart knows little change ; 
‘Tis woman’s to watch, ’tis man’s to range 
l’or pleasure, wealth, or fatne ; 
And thou mayst look, from thy realms above, 
On many a sister’s yearning love, 
The same—still, still the same, 


Ye students grave, of ancient lore, 
Grudge not my skilless rhyme 

One tale (from tradition’s ample store) 
Of Cambria’s olden time ; 


Seck, ’mid the hills and glens around, 
For names and decds of war; 

And leave this little spot of ground, 
A record hulier far. 


ELLYLLES 


_* Prwst Llywelyn is only four or five miles from the nearest point of 
Shropshire, and the inhabitants, except the very old pe 


: ople, do not un- 
derstand the Welsh language. 
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Tic 38 wW ros vacwy woioy S*deoc Evade waticoy; 


Tic S& Aspety; aoin 38 worse. CALLIMACHUS. 


Which now of all islands, what mountain chiefly delighted ? 
What city, what harbour? 


Tue coach had surmounted the small hill opposite the bridge 
of Rhyd Llanvair, about four miles from Cernioge, when our 
three friends had before them a nearer and more complete view of 
Snowdonia, clothed here and there with large woods of oak, and, 
from this point, appearing certainly to very great advantage. 

Allansley gazed on this fine scene, for some time, with silent 
admiration: Larndon broke the pause, by asking ‘‘ Now then, 
what mountains are these ?” 

Clanvoy. Moel Siabod is the chief object, as before : to the right, 
are the Glydars. Trevaen, and the Carneddau 'Trevaen, of which 
you only see the summit, is that very steep and upright heap of 
rock, like the fingers of one hand held up together, and the palm 
of the other hand laid across them. 

Allansley. O! I see. But where is the majestic Eryri?* who 
has carried off Snowdon ? 

Clanvoy. At present he is hid behind Moel Siabod, or else 
behind that high ground on the left. 

Allansley. O! I recognise that fine aromatic flavor in the air 
that you spoke of! How elegant, as well as wild, this landscape 
is! I do not call it sublime; but it is grand, romantic, poetical, 
magnificent! What a fine effect that central moorland has, over 
which, as from a broad pedestal, the first-rate mountains appear 


to rise! 
Clanvoy. 


Lead me away to some alpine arbour, 
To the vaulted grove, or solitary vale ! 
Bid my footsteps wander farther, 
To the high peak fann’d by the summer gale ! 


* Pronounced Erurri. 
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On the ruins of yon lonely tower 
The smile of a noonday sunbeam falls, 

Or the sudden drops of a cloudy shower 
Throw darker stains on the shattered walls. 


Whatsoever path shall await my feet, 
Wheresoever strays my wandering eye, 

Some druid or bard hath found a retreat 
From the bloody strife, where heroes die. 


Allansley. O, Clanvoy; how exactly those lines describe my pre- 
sent feelings! whose are they? How different they are from any 
that I ever heard before! If they are yours, what metre is it 
that you have used in them ? 


Clanvoy. The Greek Anapest, you classical scholar! you foe 
to Gothic art! the Greek anapest, in dimeters, with accentual 
variation ; and over the most exact forms of classical quantity, has 
been laid the Gothic ornament of rhyme. 


Larndon. As to Allansley, he will require some time to recover 
from his astonishment; and I must own, Clanvoy, that I hardly 
know what to make of your answer. I know that you are a pro- 
fessed heretic in all things relating to versification ; and, therefore, 
nothing that you can say or do in that way will surprise me. Not 
that I object altogether to experiments in that art, and | am far 
from disliking those lines which you repeated; indeed, I rather 
suspect they were extempore. 


Clanvoy. No, not quite; but nearly so; and I beg you to observe 
that, if any thing approaching to an extemporaneous character 
can arise under the twofold restraint of classic metre and of 
Gothic rhyme, the chief objection to that union is practically 
refuted, 


Larndon. It must have required immense labour, to bring your 
mind into such high practice. . 


Clanvoy. Perhaps not more, or not much more, than many 
musicians go through, in learning the flute or violin. When the 
mechanical power has been gained, and the habit acquired, the 
process of versitication is, on some occasions, inconceivably rapid : 
the soul takes fire, and melts each obstinate word into obedience. 

Allansley. In the course of a few minutes, the poetry comes out, 


from the brain, like the cast of Antinous or Apollo, that appears 
in full growth out of the matrix of the waxy mould. 


Clanvoy. Not, however, without some intersecting lines, that 
show where the divisions of the blocks have been. 


Allansley. Which, nevertheless, the student will not like to have 
rubbed off, lest the anatomy should be injured. 


Larndon, Yet better than all, is the original statue, that required 
no mould but the hand of its author, 
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Clanvoy, to Allansley. What can he mean? some blind allu- 
sion, | suppose, to ancient Greek poetry. 


Allansley. O, pray let us be silent now! do not break the charm 
that is laid upon you by these mountains. It is profane, to talk 
here. 


Clanvoy. Allow me only to observe that, in romantic elegance 
of river scenery, this neighbourhood excels all that I ever met with 
elsewhere. On the right, among columnar sloping rocks, you see 
a fall of the Conway. , 


Larndon. The mixture of soft foliage and rugged fragments of 
rock is truly splendid. 

Allansley. O, that vale! 

Larndon. O, my fishing-rod ! 

Clanvoy. O, my sketchbook ! 

Larndon. O, Isaac Walton! 

Clanvoy. O, Geoffrey Crayon! 


Allansley. This, no doubt, must have been the place where 
Acis met with Galatea. 


Clanvoy. Ouly that the sea is rather too far off. 


Allansley. When Polypheme wandered among those fragments 
of rock, they must have suggested the means of destroying his 
rival. 


Clanvoy. If any body wishes to write pastoral music or poetry, 
he must, without hesitation, come down and reside in this neigh- 
bourhood, for the greater part of the summer. 


Allansley, Unless he chooses to go and help Ceres to look after 
Proserpine. 

Clanvoy. In that case he must inquire of the washerwomen at 
the pond of Arethoiza.* 

Allansley. Well said ; O, Doric shepherd! 

Clanvoy. But mind what you are about; for, without being 
aware of it, you are treading upon the mysterious borders of 
Druidic tradition. 

Allansley. Am I, really ? 

Clanvoy. The British name of Proserpine was Llurvy, and Ceres 
went under the name of Keridwen. 


Allansley. But how then do you account for Proserpine being 
carried off to the kingdom of Pluto ? 


* The Doric pronunciation of Arethusa. This far-famed classical 
fountain has now become a filthy pool, tainted by the sea-water, and 
the soapsuds of dirty linen. 
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Clanvoy. It was an oriental notion, to consider all the west as 
the region of night, because the sun came from another direction, 
and seemed as if he hid himself before he could reach those 
nations that were out of sight. This idea, however absurd, appears, 
nevertheless, to have influenced the language of mythology toa 
great extent. The rape of Proserpine refers to the establishment 
of druidism in Great Britain, beyond the reach of the classic 
nations. 


Allansley. O, Clanvoy! 


Clanvoy. |’ll take no pains to convince you: as to going through 
all the chain of argument by which it has been proved, you cannot 
expect me to doit. Besides, I am quite ashamed of raising such 
a cloud of antiquarian dust, amid all the living loveliness of nature. 


Larndon. How singular these white patches of quartz are! 
They increase the effect of those rocks; yet I should be afraid of 
them, in a drawing. 

Clanvoy. A firm touch, and close adherence to their other pecu- 
liarities, might enable us to introduce them with advantage ; but 
in that vale which Allansley admired so much, there is a whole 
district almost entirely composed of quartz, and the effect is most 
extraordinary. 


Allansley. Where is that? 


Clanvoy. On the river Ledan, or Llydir, not very far from the 
castle of Dolwyddelan.* 


Larndon, I should like to go there. 


Clanvoy. If you scrape away the turf, in any part, or tear away 
any large piece of it, you find, under it, the snowy quartz, like the 
purest rock-salt. It put me in mind of those icebergs which are 
described as being covered with a stratum of soil and vegetation. 


Larndon. 1 cannot help wondering when | consider that, all 
the way from Cernioge, we have been coming down hill, as you 
observed, lower and lower, the nearer we approach the mountains. 


Clanvoy. In some places, you see the old road, either far below 
or above the present one. 1 remember it well; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the rugged grandeur of this landscape 
is now more striking, when contrasted with so smooth a road. 
The views, also, are seen from an elevation more conducive to the 
picturesque, from what you may call the painter’s level, neither 
too high nor too low. 


Look at that cast-iron bridge, and read the inscription that runs 
along the arch of it. The spandrils contain the rose, the thistle, 
the shamrock, and the leek; the emblems of our four British 


nations. 


* Pronounced Ddlwythélan. 
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Larndon, (reading :) “ This arch was construcied in the same 
ree » ¢ s r T. Yr \ ve ~ ’ 
year the battle of Waterloo was fought.” O, how badly worded ! 


Clanvoy. Isn’t it ? 
Allansley. How colloquial ! 


Clanvoy. If our language afforded no better specimens than 
that, we might well say that our public works or monuments ought 
all to be inscribed in Latin. 

Allansley. Who wrote it ? 

Clanvoy. I never inquired. A public inscription ought always 
to avoid articles, prepositions, and pronouns: we cannot. exclude 
them entirely, but we can avoid them. If I could have protested 
ayainst this piece of common conversation being placarded here, | 
would have moved, as an amendment, some such inscription as 
this: Erected 1815, year of Waterloo, This date is not indelibly 
fixed in all memories ; why not, therefore, note it here ? 

Allansley, It is a clumsy business, I admit; but how earnest 
you are in your objections to it, 

Clanvoy. Because every thing of this kind has a tendency to 
perpetuate the pedantry of inscribing public works in a foreign 
language; for some partizan of that custom triumphantly says, 
on reading this, *‘ these blunders could not have occurred in Latin; 
see what a sorry figure your English makes on this occasion !” 
Suppose it to be, on some accounts, (which I do not altogether 
deny,) somewhat easier to compose a good Latin inscription than 
an English one, (and I do not think this proves the language to 
be superior,) still a common degree of taste and attention to our 
native tongue would certainly be rewarded by success. But the 
fact is, we seldom bestow as much pains on our mother-tongue as 
we do on others ; and the linguists or philosophers who investigate 
the laws of language, have never yet supplied us with an English 
grammar. 

Allansley. No doubt, when it ceases to be a living language, 
we shall have grammarians to explain what was the construction 
of it. 

Clanvoy. When a language is becoming obsolete, men of letters 
become anxious to preserve an exact record of it, 


“ Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was.” 


The Greek accents were not used in writing till that language was 
losing its purity. 
Allansley. On that account, I undervalue them. 


Shakspeare. 
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Clanvoy. Without them, you cannot understand Greek metre - 
nor can you catch the true spirit of historical or forensic eloquence. 


Allansley. The accent must have been a musical tone. 
Clanvoy. How then do you meet with it in prose? wy ,a, 


wavraye asidovTac, a\rAa@ xas Afyorrag tuo “EAAnvas EUENTELS. 
Allansley. if used as mere emphasis, Homeric verse would be 
completely paralysed. 


Clanvoy. The character of it is much altered, I admit; yet not, 
I think, for the worse, but for the better ; besides, © Truth against 
the world !” 


Allansley. Long quantities become short, and short ones long, 
to the utter confusion of all regularity. 


Clanvoy. Not if you give each vowel and each diphthong thei 
true scund, 


Allansley. What is their true sound ? 


Clanvoy, (pretending not to hear.) Look at this beautifully pic- 
turesque neighbourhood! This is Bettws-y-coed. Look at that 
cottage, perched upon its own peculiar group of woody rocks, and 
accompanied by its own separate cow-pasture, or hayfield. 


Allansley. Why don’t you answer my question ? 


Clanvoy. And see how the surrounding heights retire from it, 
and admit the sun’s warmest rays to that central spot; favored 
with a fertile soil, sheltered by the waving ash-trees ; every cir- 
cumstance combining to adorn the cottager’s romantic abode! 


Allansley. Why don’t you answer my question ? 


Clanvoy. Because—because, neither the time nor place allow 
me so todo. Ask me some other time, Allansley; when we are 
on foot, when there is little or nothing to see; and I will argue 
upon every vowel and every diphthong, Greek, English, French, or 
Italian, that you can bring into the field. 


There is the Vale of Llanrwst, which is now going out of sight, 
and the steep dark woods of Gwydir, an old Welsh mansion, 
belonging to Lord Gwydir. 


[ The coach changes horses.] 


Allansley. What rank does the Vale of Llanrwst hold among 
the Welsh valleys? 


Clanvoy. Grander than Llangollen, larger than Festiniog, 
more picturesque than Clwyd ; in fact, if the north-eastern side 
were better wooded, I should prefer it above all, From this 
neighbourhood, you only see the tame side of it: the other is 
magnificently furnished with woods and waterfalls. It once con- 
tained a very splendid abbey, of which no trace remains at present ; 
but the extent of it was ascertained, some years ago, by Lord 
Newborough, to whom the site of it belongs > and he discoverc dl 
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the foundations of a large cruciform church, with nave and side 
aisles. 
Larndon. What abbey was that ? 


Clanvoy. Maenan abbey; nearly four miles the other side of 
Lianwrst. A large part of Maenan rood-loft is now the chancel- 
screen of Llanrwst. How strange it is to find, in cases like these, 
that the stonework has been utterly destroyed, while, by some 
happy chance, the most fragile ornaments of woodwork have 
been preserved safely, by being carried elsewhere ! 


Allansley. Whether you give it the name of rood-loft or chancel- 
screen, (and they are almost synonymous,) in one case it is a 
superstition, and in the other, an inconvenience. 


Clanvoy. 1 admit both, Allansley ; but what say you toa custom 
that prevailed not long ago, of burning all these wonderful spe- 
cimens of Gothic furniture? They are the models which the 
galleries of our modern churches must follow, if we wish to make 
them harmonize with the rest of the building. They furnish 
details of decoration for pulpits, altars, pews, and all parts of a 
church where woodwork is required. Ornament of this kind is 
the true romance of carpentry. The fancy dwells wiih a pleasing 
wonder on the florid and varied workmanship that is displayed in 
it; and when you turn to the meagre stiffness of modern pers, 
wholly destitute of taste and ornament, you cannot help wondering 
that, in this respect, we should have so strangely declined from 
the fine models of the darker ages. 

Allansley. Say what you will, Clanvoy, I cannot believe that, 
when all other arts, and literature itself, was at such alow ebb, 
architecture could have been flourishing as you assert. 


[ The coach goes on.] 

Clanvoy. So far | do agree with you, that nothing but ocular 
demonstration could have made me believe it. If you had given 
any time to the study of these Gothic works, you could not help 
agreeing withme. Certainly, the case of Greek art is very different. 
But I do not pretend thoroughly to explain the phenomenon; I 
only say, behold it,—then doubt, if youcan, In the mean time, 
pray observe that bridge, with its arches crossing from rock to 
rock, and the torrent making its way through a labyrinth of strata 
that show all the signs of some remote convulsion, 


Allansley. 1s this Bettws bridge ? 
Clanvoy. Yes; and called also Pont y Pair: a favorite subject 
for the sketchbook; and well known, from being so close to the 


road. 
Larndon. Something formal in the rocks above, and, indeed, 
in the bridge itself! I don’t think I should select it for a subject. 


We have passed better things lately. 
NO. IV. 3P 
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Clanvoy. We lave, indeed: but I wonder, in passing by them 
so rapidly, that you should have become quite aware of their 
beauty. When you have wandered hour after hour among those 
rivers and their islands of rock, and those meadows where the 
butterfly orchis rears a tall spike of pale flowers that fill the breeze 
with odour; when you have spent the summer-day among the 
enchantments of that scenery, then Snowdon itself would hardly 
tempt you away from it. 


Larndon. 1 could see from the road that there were very great 
varicties of situation throughout all that neighbourhood. 


Clanvoy. You there see the spirit of Salvator Rosa’s landscape 
realized far beyond your expectations. Don't you agree with me that 
there is nothing so difficult as to mix up rock and wood, so as to 
combine the peculiar beauties of each? There you may learn 
this great secret; ay, and learn it in perfection. ‘The whirlwind, 
the earthquake, and the fire, have in their turn passed through 
the mountains, and now the still small voice follows, when every 
trace of the former tumults aflords an additional source of interest 
and beauty. 


Allansley. The providential object of confusion is the ultimate 
establishment of order. 


Larndon. Clanvoy, how can any people ever compare this road 
with the Simplon ? I have not seen any one view that bore the 
slightest resemblance to it. 


Clanvoy. Why, indeed, they are as unlike each other as any two 
roads can well be; but I suppose they are merely compared, 
because they were made about the same time, and have obtained 
equal fame. 


Larndon. The Simplon road is twenty-five feet wide; what is this 
Clanvoy. Thirty. 
Larndon. That regular wall is a handsomer thing than a row 


of small granite posts at wide intervals, which, in fact, are no 
security whatever. 


Clanvoy. In some parts of the Simplon, the avalanches, during 
the spring, would break down any wall, however strong. There 
are two places, indeed, where they fall annually. 


Larndon. But, in other parts, they might have something like a 
protection to the road; at present, if the horses were to back, 
you and your carriage would roll down a slope of several thousand 
feet. After all, I was rather disappointed with the Simplon. 


Dp? 


first gallery; but, after that, I really do think all the elaciers of 
the Yungfraw are displayed in a style of barren Alpine grandeur 
that is both dismal and sublime. 


Clanvoy. So was I, in the ascent from Brve, until passing the 














Larndon. Why, indeed, after passing through that endless fir 
plantation, which bears the name, but not the character, of an 
Alpine forest; I own, after toiling for some hours through that, 
any change is for the better. 

Clanvoy. I cannot understand how it is, that the pine-trees, 
although known to be of a great age, hardly ever grow to a great 
size, and never lose their stiif plantation appearance. : 


= Ugly things! and yet they flourish in perpetual 
youth. 


Clanvoy. In some peculiar instances they improve, but, in 
general, they spoil Alpine scenery. They have a stiff austerity, 
which uiterly destroys all the character of romantic luxuriance 
that other trees give to mountain landscape. If they were com- 
mon in Wales, the country would not be worth looking at. These 
lower mountains cannot overcome such blemishes. We deal here 
in fantastic beauty, more than desolation and grandeur, 


Larndon. Remove the fir-trees out of sight, and I will admire 
any glacier that you can set before me. 


Clanvoy. Larndon, if you ever observed a white apron, or some 
such article of dress, laid on a bush, after washing, when the sur- 
face of it rises into a peak wherever any branch refuses to bend 
under it, what a perfect resemblance it has to the summit of a snow- 


clad Alp. 
Larndon. It has,—it has! 


Clanvoy. I am afraid the simile is too vulgar to introduce into 
my next poem, which I mean to call The King of Ice.” 

Larndon, The king of ice is pine-apple ice, at least in my opi- 
nion. 

Clanvoy. Allansley, don’t you think Larndon should be expelled 
from society? The man that has recourse to arts like these, 
is the very pickpocket of conversation, and should be sent to 
Coventry, for robbing words of the meaning that belongs to them. 


Allansley. I am too busy to give an opinion upon the subject. 

Clanvoy. Does any thing weigh heavy upon your conscience, 
Allansley ¢ To be sure, you have said some things to-day, which, if 
unsaid, might have been better: and they were, it must be owned, 
such as any man must be ashamed of: but for all that— 


Allansley. How dare you misconstrue my silence, you latitudi- 
narian partizan of all styles, nations, characters, and ages ! what 
are your opinions? Nobody can tell: for your taste is a kind 
of picknick, formed of scraps collected here and there, and thrown 
pellmcll together, without any principle of selection, or exercise 
of judgment. 

Clanvoy. Mercy, mercy, my dear Allansley! I submit, I kneel, 
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I kiss the rod. Though you must allow that I have a sneaking 
kindness for Gothic. 


Allansley. That I believe to be the very secret of your incon- 
sistency. 
Larndon. Come, Clanvoy, nominate this lately-discovered river, 


Clanvoy. The Llugwi, It flows from the lakes of Capel Cerig, 
and forms a splendid waterfall a short way from here. 


Allansley. Do we pass by it ? 
Clanvoy. Within a few yards; but without seeing it. 
Larndon, What a pity ! 


Clanvoy. Farther on, there is another fall, not much inferior, 
on the same river, which you do see. 


Allansley. Who has been planting all these larches ? 


Clanvoy. They belong, I believe, to Gwydir. I have no ob- 
jection to them, as a contrast for the oak and birch-groves on our 
left. 

Larndon. O, who has been building that cockney affair, that 
summer-house, on the top of the rock before us ¢ 


Clanvoy. It will not bear looking at closely: but, seen from 
this distance, it makes the landscape a better subject for sketch- 
ing than it would otherwise be. In the chasm beneath, is the 
waterfall of Rhaiadr y Wenal. You may hear it now! 


Allansley. A fine sound of growling thunder, louder or fainter 
as the breeze varies ! 


Clanvoy. This fall, when full of water, is a fine thing to see 
from the woody bank under the road. It is in two chief divisions, 
and has all the foaming fury that makes a cataract interesting. 
We are now passing it: you can only see the very top, where the 
water begins to turn over. 


Allansley, Well, here is a new mountain,—O, no, I suppose it 
is the same that we saw before. 


Clanvoy. Moel Siabod, third in height after Snowdon ; a beau- 
tifully picturesque mountain from here; the other side is a dull 
gradual slope. 


Larndon, O, Clanvoy ; what a study for colouring! Thatis the 
kind of mountain that you begin to colour from nature: then a 
new eflect of light and shadow arises, which you cannot think of 
leaving, but, before you can put it in, a third alteration takes 
place, and, at length, your paper is one mass of blackness and 
confusion, 

Clanvoy. But observe, how highly finished, and how various, not 
only the colouring, but the outline, also, is. How exquisite all those 
variations are from heath to rock, and from rock to turf; while the 
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transitory sunbeam strays here and there, and, like the Hungarian 
opal, darts, among brown shadows, the keen flashes of prismatic 
brightness ! 


Allansley. What is happening there? a cloud has fallen over 
the steep ridge, and is twined, like a fillet of blue and silver, 
among the shattered and rocky ledges. O, what a magnificent 
lonely wilderness that is, where the rolling cloud, likethe sea-wave 
crested with foam, dashes against the gigantic pyramids of Mocl 
Siabod ! 

Clanvoy. 

From the quiet vale, and the meadow green, 
Where the cottage lurks in shady bowers, 
Yon towering mountain-tops are seen, 
That appear unlike any world of ours. 
They arise, they arise! They ascend for ever! 
They ascend amid air, 
To the raging storm, or balmy zephyr! 
‘Yo the foul or fair! 


The majestic rocks are garlanded 
With a wreath of clouds, as fair to behold 
As the lily’s white and fragrant head, 
When the blossom shines with dust of gold. 
They arise, they arise! They ascend for ever! 
‘They ascend high in air, 
Amid angry storms, or sultry weather, 
They are as they were! 


Allansley. Greek Anapeest again, I suppose : well, I will conde- 
scend so far as to tolerate it; but as to approving of it, that is 


quite another affair. 


Clanvoy. I would recommend you to be careful how you com- 
mit yourself, on this undecided question: it would injure your 
diplomatic reputation. Look, here is a small, newly-built, cream- 
coloured inn, which goes by the name of Dol-Gam. Here we might 
stop, if youare very much enchanted with the neighbourhood ; but 
Capel Cerig is two miles off, and you cannot ascend Snowdon 


without going there. 
Larndon. On, on, I say, by all means! 


Allansley. On, Clanvoy, on! 


Clanvoy. Under that fine precipice of Moel Siabod, there is a 
mountain pool, called Llyn Voel Siabod, and, near it, the royal 
castle of Dolwyddelan, at present a mere fragment, was the resi- 
dence of Yorwerth Drwyndwn, son of Owen Gwynedd. It was 
also the birthplace of Llewelyn the Great, who reigned fifty-six 
years. Yorwerth lost the Welsh crown in consequence of a _per- 
sonal blemish, a scar in his face, which, by the laws of Wales, 
excluded him from the succession. But in the reign of our first 
Richard, in 1195 or 6, Llewelyn ap Yorwerth, son of Diwyndwn, 
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asserted his claim, and succeeded his usurping uncle, Davydd ap 
Owain. The neighbourhood of Dolwyddelan is wild and lonely, 
That semicircular crater of Moel Siabod, opening towards it, forms 
a fine background; and the ruins of two towers, belonging to the 
castle, ornament a craggy knoll, near to which are some extensive 
slate quarries, that rather injure the character of the scene. From 
the top of Moel Siabod, you have a bird’s-eye view of Dolwydd- 
elan: but it is a kind of place you should go to, prepared with 
some notion of its history, with plenty of time at your disposal, 
to contemplate the ghost of Cambrian royalty. Moreover, on 
such occasions, I would almost rather lose my way, than take any 
guide, 

I feel an interest in Dolwyddelan, as the birthplace, and, most 
likely, the residence of Llewelyn ap Yorwerth, who truly deserves 
to be called ‘*the Great.” When the archbishop of Canterbury 
came, with some other bishops, to mediate between him and Henry 
III., he allowed himself to use threatening language to Llewelyn, 
as to the king’s power, and the influence which the English clergy 
would exert against him, if he refused a reconciliation ; Llewelyn 
replied, that he regarded more the king’s charity and picty, than 
he feared his arms, or dreaded his clergy. 


Allansley. That is, indeed, a fine rebuke ; a religious, brave, and 
royal answer. 


Clanvoy. It contains in itself the temperate, polished, and active 
spirit of a true hero. 


Allansley. 1 hear the sound of a waterfall. 


Clanvoy. There it is: no great body of water; but finely dis- 
posed among the rocks. Let us be proud of our torrents, and our 
transparent rivers ; for these are what you cannot see abroad. In 
river scenery we excel. O, if I had leisure for such work, I could 
really spend a life in sketching these rocky channels, and their 
spotty patches of grass or flowers, or black and yellow mosses ! 
here, a gurgling fall, sparkling and frothing like soda-water; 
there, a deep, dark, brownish green pool: it is the incredibly high 
finish, in all the most unfrequented corners of these rivers, that 
wins me on to gaze and gaze, till 1 dream away whole hours in 
admiration. 


Larndon. Ah! my friend, Eryri! cloudless, I declare: and in 
full glory! 

Clanvoy. There itis, indeed, looking as well asever. Allansley, 
there is Eryri, the Welsh Ararat ; upon which, Ha Gadarn’s ark 
rested: and the Welsh Parnassus, where the poet-making stone* 


is to be seen: a mountain, famous, in all ages, for legendary lore, 
and poetical inspiration. 


* Careg y Bardd, on the western side of Snowdon. 
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Aillansley. How far off is it from hence ? 


Clanvoy. It is five miles to the foot of it; and the chief summit 
is the farthest of those three. Now you may see the inn of Capel 
Cerig ; and, beyond it, a glimpse of one of the lakes: nearer to 
us, the small chapel of St. Curig, from whom the place itself is 
called Capel Curig; no doubt, the right reading, but Capel Cerig is 
more common, and both have appropriate meanings. The coach 
will set us down within about a quarter of a mile from the inn; as 
the Holyhead road cuts towns and inns, without the least remorse, 
when they are out of the shortest line. 


Our readers, we suppose, will not be particularly desirous of 
having an exact and verbatim report of the proceedings relative 
to our passengers, on their stopping at a place called the Capel 
Cerig tap-room, where the coach changed horses, between two 
and three in the afternoon. Whatever is usually done or said 
as to settling about coachmen, guards, or luggage, was done and 
said on this occasion; and the only circumstance worth recording 
was, that Allansley’s carpet-bag was very near going on to 
Holyhead, the owner’s attention being so much engrossed by the 
splendid appearance of Snowdon, that he almost overlooked matters 
of more immediate importance to his comfort. 


At length, however, our three friends, and their luggage, arrived 
at the inn of Capel Cerig, where they were shown into a large 
parlour at the north-west end of the house, a room hung round 
with maps, and magnificent engravings from the pictures of 
Rubens. Having ascertained their respective bedrooms, and 
ordered an early dinner, they strolled out into the garden until it 
was ready. 


The sky was of that aérial and shadowy character which throws 
over the mountains of Snowdon so peculiar a charm, and the 
gleams of light that followed each other along the heights of Moel 
Siabod were so brilliant, as entirely to absorb Allansley’s attention : 
almost unconscious of every thing else, he stood looking up at 
the dazzling procession of lights and shadows; and any careful 
observer might have witnessed, in his countenance, the develop- 
ment of a thousand new ideas which had been laying dormant in 
the plains of Engiand. 

Clanvoy and Larndon, to whom the scene had less of novelty, 
walked at some distance; and Clanvoy said, ‘* How natural was 


that wish of poor Cowper’s, that he might see a mountain of 


which he could only form a notion from the works of the painter 
or the poet! How naturally we turn to gaze upon these monu- 
ments of creative power, as if they could reveal to us the secrets 
of heaven! Is it mere carth, aud rock and turf, that we see 
arrayed in such a robe of glory? Wait for one moment; and 
what a change! Who that has not seen it, can believe it ?’ 
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Larndon. I would give a good deal to have had that effeci on 
paper. Letme see! CanI remember it? No: it is beyond all 
imitation. 


Clanvoy. Don’t sayso. Nothing that the eye can reach at one 
glance is beyond the reach of art. I'll say more: nothing that 
the eye can reach at all is beyond the reach of art, since the 
invention of the panorama. 


Larndon. True perspective and colouring can produce wonders, 
I own. If you would fix me to one spot, you may succeed in 
deceiving me; but the moment I move, the cheat is discovered. 


Clanvoy. If it were not that we see all things from two different 
points at the same time, which gives us the power of seeing round 
any thin poles or bars; if it were not for this, painting might be, 
as far as the eye is concerned, a facsimile of nature. In fact, you 
know, if the space between the eyes be considered as one inch, the 
dimensions of every large point-blank object will be to us one inch 
wider than the reality. This inch, in perspective, may become 
several feet or yards, according to the distance from the spectator. 
Hence, if I stand in the same place, and put my hand over one 
eye, the view is not precisely the same as what I see with both. 


Larndon. Of course not. 
Clanvoy. The difference is most evident in architectural scenery. 


Come, let us take Allansley away, and make him look at 
Snowdon instead of Moel Siabod. 


Allansley, this is not the place, nor is that the mountain, which 
you came to see. Come down the shrubbery-walk, and eulogize 
Eryri. 

[ They walk down. | 


Larndon. How often Ihave seen this view, in all the varieties of 
drawing; from the fair but incorrect hand of some lady, to the 
more practised mannerism of a London artist! That wild moor- 
land lake, and, beyond it, that most elegant of all mountains; I 
“a a them as old acquaintance, though I never was here 

efore. 


Clanvoy. This view looks well, from sunrise to noonday; so 
that now you do not see it advantageously: we are too late. | 
have seen it early on a fine morning, when every summit, and 
every variation of colour upon each, had a duplicate in the lake 
below: so transparent was the glassy water that, had it not been 
for the deep reflection of the blue sky which pervaded the whole 
extent of it, you could not have perceived the boundaries of the 
shore. You almost held your breath, for fear of disturbing the 
profound repose, No language can do justice to such a scene: 
it was the most perfect image of tranquillity that I ever met with, 
in landscape. 
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Allansley. low very different this is from what I expected. 
Clanvoy. Disappointed, eh ? 


Allansley. No, any thing but that. But who can understand, 
from any drawing or description, the scene that we have now 
before us? Never, in all my life, was my curiosity so roused as 
by what I now see. I had no idea that there was so great a 
separation between the different parts of Snowdon; and that wild 
valley, spreading among them, looks like the very cradle of 
romance. 


Clanvoy. It is partly filled by three mountain lakes, one of which 
is very large. The grandeur and interest of Snowdon is much 
increased by the fine sheets of water that are met with in all di- 
rections, and some at high elevations. If the ancient forests were 
still remaining, we could wish for nothing more. Trees are now 
sadly wanted in all this neighbourhood. When Leland wrote, the 
woods of Capel Cerig were noted for their timber, and all Eryri, 
that is to say, all Snowdonia, was covered with forest. In old 
writers, however, this word, forest, appears usually to mean a 
bushy tract with scattered woods, and very seldom ground 
entirely covered with timber trees. I am told, that a magnificent 
oak wood covered a rising bank on the other side of the river, east 
from here, within the recollection of old inhabitants: and the 
ground looks like the site of an old wood. 


There’s the waiter coming to tell us dinner’s ready! no bad 
news : come along! 

[ They return to the house.] 

Larndon. Is this front newly slated on the walls? what a curious 
effect it has! 

Clanvoy. No, it was done many years ago, and seems as 
if it would never lose its freshness. No lichens appear to be 
spreading over it; nor does it seem to decompose at all, though, if 
any climate could give it a sharp trial, this must have done so 
before now. When I see an instance of this kind, I take itasa 
warning, to judge rather by the material itself, than by the climate, 
how long any work may last. There are some slates which are 
lacquered with gold lichen in three years after putting up; yet 
those of the same colour, from other quarries, will preserve their 
sharpness in any climate or situation. 


Larndon. How valuable in a country like this the possession of 
such a material is! upon which time and weather appear to have 


no effect. ; 

Our three travellers, on returning to the house, immediately sat 
down to dinner. The only things that we shall condescend to 
notice, were some Ogwen trout, (from the lake of that name, about 


five miles from Capel Cerig, on the Bangor road ;) ~ flesh of a 
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deep salmon colour, and of that peculiarly high flavor, which, fo: 
want of a more expressive term, we shall denominate Alpine. 


Evan Jones, the harper, now began to tune his instrument, and 
a succession of elegant Welsh airs, played in a passage leading 
to the parlour, accompanied the proceedings of dinner. ‘The first 
which he played was called ‘The Lleweni Forester,” a modern 
Welsh air of great beauty. 

We cannot think of any thing else that peculiarly distinguished 
this repast from what an English inn of the same stamp would 
furnish; and therefore we shall forbear to insert any select 
passages from Dr. Kitchener in this very serious and faithful 
record. 


Our object, and that of our intimate friends, Larndon, Allansley, 
and Clanvoy, is to take all opportunities of becoming familiar with 
Welsh mountain scenery. To attain this, we will put up with 
any thing, and go any where, provided the beds do not give usa 
curtain lecture on entomology. We do not mean to undergo 
great fatigue; we have had enough of that absurdity, to our cost: 
and it suits our talkative disposition least of all, for we find that 
great bodily fatigue is a most effectual check to conversation. 
But we can cheerfully dispense with the luxuries, and ordinary 
comforts of life, when, by so doing, we can more fully partake of 
those glories which encompass and amaze the mountain-tourist. 
These, for the time, are our comforts, and, for a time, we prefer 
them to the others. Besides, we have travelled abroad; and 
have observed that those various things, and combinations of 
things, called comforts, are almost unknown to the rest of Europe. 
\We do not, on that account, undervalue or despise them ; for our 
fellow-countrymen are at present employed in teaching them to 
our continental neighbours ; but we are less annoyed at missing 
them. 


During dinner, Allansley and Larndon were much amused by 
Clanvoy’s advice to the waiter respecting them: ‘ Waiter! | 
recommend you to be particularly civil and attentive to those two 
gentlemen, for they are going to publish an account of their 
Welsh tour. Ll assure you, some inns have suffered greatly from 
their inattention to travellers of this description.” The person 
addressed, replied, ‘ Very well, sir; I will show them the best 
attention in my power.” ‘*And waiter!’? continued Clanvoy, 
‘among the people that come here, observe those who have with 
them a journal, or a portfolio: those gentlemen you should respect 
and honour more than the most noble of your visitors. 


Larndon and Allansley, Ha, ha! Well said, Clanvoy! 


Clanvoy. Larndon, do you remember the complacent ignorance 
with which the masters of some inns abroad would hand us their 
‘se , Y y . re ? = . s . . * 

Livre des Voyageurs,” the said book meanwhile containing 
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the most awful warning against the establishment where it was 
kept ? 

Larndon. O, how delightful it was to see that “the groans of 
the Britons” were mistaken by their oppressors for applause and 
approbation! How I rejoiced in the difference of language, that 
gave us all such an effectual power of publishing our displeasure. 
[ remember one or two penitent innkeepers. 


Clanvoy. Do you? I thought they never could repent. 


Larndon. These did; or, at least, professed repentance. In 
the midst of their guilty profits, they suddenly found their cha- 
racter gone, and their house deserted. The quickness with which 
information against any inn reached all the English travelling that 
road was wonderful; it was telegraphic, electric. And what could 
a man do but repent and amend, when there were no longer any 
strangers to impose upon? But in our country, no less than 
abroad, the melancholy fact is too plain, that no man so quietly 
submits to extortion, from an innkeeper, as an Englishman, 

Clanvoy. It’s very true. These are the smaller things in which 
we are not so bold as in matters of higher moment. 

Larndon. Clanvoy, what air is the harper playing ? 

Clanvoy. *‘ Nos Galan,” (new-year’s-night;) a fine, solemn, 
stanzaic melody; perhaps druidic in its origin: at all events, of 
great antiquity. 

Allansley. There is in it a delicious wildness ; it is quite the 
echo of a long-past age. 

Clanvoy. To me these airs are associated so completely with 
mountain scenery, that when I hear them played in England, 
they have the effect of magic; and Snowdonia, with all its array 
of gleaming clouds, appears to rise froim the very sound of the 
music. 

Larndon. What a large establishment this appears to be in 
point of building! 

Clanvoy. This inn of Capel Cerig was the creation of the late 
Lord Penrhyn, to whom Carnarvonshire is indebted for improve- 
ments of almost every kind. He seems to have been 4 most 
active and patriotic nobleman. He brought this part ol North 
Wales into the notice of the English traveller, by making roads, 
opening slate-quarries, building inns, and, in short, accelerating 
the march of wealth, knowledge, and commerce, to a wonderful 
degree. On his labours, as on a broad foundation, all that has 
been since done here, has depended. The direction of the grand 


Irish road through Nant Frangon, and the late exertions * ge 
vernment in completing it, are merely the following up OF his 
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this day along the vale of Llanrwst, instead of threading these 
mountain-passes with skilful ease, and without any loss of time. 


These two large rooms, at the west end of the house, were his 
private apartments, and this was his dining-room. Those very 
fine prints were first put here by him: they are good impressions, 
and in fair preservation. Some are allegorical, some »re historical, 
or rather a mixture of both; relating to France, in the time of 
Henry [V. In one of them, the engraver forgot that the im- 
pression of his plate would be inverted: this does not materially 
change the effect in general: but, in the case of Apollo drawing 
his bow, it is a great pity to see it in his right hand instead of 
his left, which is contrary to all acknowledged rules of archery. 
One cannot help feeling surprised at meeting with such engravings 
here: indeed, this place altogether is only to be accounted for by 
knowing that Lord Penrhyn was its founder. 


After dinner, our travellers, at the suggestion of Clanvoy, 
strolled among some large rocks, on the side of Glydair Vach, 
about a quarter of a mile from the inn. Here they met with a 
very fine obelisk of rock, leaning forward, and perhaps about thirty 
feet high. All these cliffs are, more or less, of a columnar struc- 
ture; and seem like the top of a great precipice, the lower parts 
of which have been buried under the soil, while the pressure from 
above has thrown the upper edge of it rather beyond the base. 
‘“‘Larndon,” said Clanvoy, “ pray observe the grandeur of style 
in these rocks ; they are not wonderful in point of size, but there 
is a fine contrast between the signs of convulsion that they 
exhibit, and the evidence of their long continuance as they are, 
which the lichens, mosses, and ferns, growing on them, afford. 
I rather suspect this contrast is the secret of that peculiar interest 
which saben to mountain landscape. We trace confusion, but 
we find repose.” 


Larndon, I tell you what I should like: to have a large board, 
covered with two or three sheets of roughish paper, pasted all 
together; a table it should be, rather than a board; say, a yard 
long, and two feet wide. Then I would sit down, opposite these 
rocks, from nine to eleven, one day; from nine to eleven, the next 
day ; and so on, till I had realized their full effect on paper, both 
as to light and shadow, and as to varieties of colour. 


Clanvoy. Well, I'll tell you what the result would be. Almost 
without being aware of it, you would acquire a degree of know- 


ledge in the colouring of rock, far greater than any professional 
artist has hitherto obtained. 


Larndon, There is now no hope of success in landscape, without 
an intensely diligent observation of nature. Away with your 
outlines! Bring out your brushes in the face of day, and let the 
sun have the honour of drying up your colours ! 
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Clanvoy. O, Larndon, if you despise outline, you despise 
correctness. I wont enter into the controversy between outline 
and colour, which is the same as between painting and sculpture 
but give both due praise. O, study both! for are they not the 
flesh and bones of our art? Yet, if 1 cannot have both, give me 
outline, as the knowledge of things, rather than colour, which 
relates to their appearance only. 


Our friends now returned to the inn, where they made 
arrangements for ascending Snowdon on the morrow; of which 
excursion we will endeavour to give as faithful a report as we have 
hitherto given of their coach adventures. 


C. L. 
[ To be continued.) 
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PROM THE FRENCH (“BEAUCOUP D'AMOUR”) OF 
DE BERANGER. 


For the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


Lut the sage poct storm and sing 
’Gainst misers and their foster’d gold, 
Still would I hoarded treasures bring, 
And all at Mary’s feet unfold. 
Mary! I'd serve thy least caprice, 
For thee I'd make the world mine own ; 
Yet doat [ not on avarice, 
My heart is fixed on love alone. 


To sing of lovely Mary’s name,— 
Ah! were I blessed with poesy, 
My verse should echo with her fame, 
And outlive immortality— 
Our loves, our constancy, full well 
Should be to distant ages known ; 
Yet glory holds no luring spell, 
My heart is fixed on love alone. 


Should Providence e’er grant it mine 
A monarchs duty to fulfil, 

Gladly would I my charge resign, 
My power, my all, to Mary’s will,— 

Humbly, yet fondly, would I be 
A serving vassal at her throne ; 

Ambition has no charms for me, 

My heart is fixed on love alone, 
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Studres in British History. 


IV. 


At fate’s deerce ‘tis vain to frown,— 

Thy charms can aught else mortal move,— 
Wealth, regal dignity, renown, 

Alike subservient are to love. 
Mary, with thee I cease to pine, 

By thee th’ assault of care ’s o’erthrown ; 
Nor fame, nor rank, nor wealth, is mine, 

My heart is bless’d with love alone. 

KA YFFIN. 
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STUDIES IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
NO. I. 
1M DESCENT AND SUCCESSION OF THE KINGS, 
Lo the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I presume that researches in genealogy will not be excluded from 
the pages of a miscellany devoted to the interests of a country, 
whose inhabitants, time out of mind, have been notorious for their 
love of pedigrees, Besides, I cannot but think that investigations 
of this kind throw considerable light upon many very obscure 
portions of our history; for myself, I must say, it has given me a 
much clearer and more connected view of our history, than I have 
been able to obtain by any other means, and has served to clear 
away many obscurities and ambiguities from our printed historical 
records, which, without this aid, would remain involved in mystery. 
In fact, by laying before us family ties and the connexions of 
kindred, it gives us a better opportunity of penetrating into the 
motives of individuals, and thus enables us to take a clearer and 
more comprehensive view of our history. 


[ annex a chart of the genealogical descent of the British kings, 
and shall trouble you with a few observations upon some of the 
difficulties in which I find the subject involved ; perhaps some ol 
your correspondents may be able to clear it of its ambiguities. 
The reader will observe, as he proceeds, that the whole is compiled 
from printed documents; if, therefore, it be incorrect, the founda- 
tion of the incorrectness must be sought for in those sources from 
which it is taken, and a discussion of the subject may enable us to 
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Fidal. 

Ceraint. 

Meirion. 

Arth. 

Cidog. 

Liyr Liediath. 

74. Bran (Asclepiodotus). 
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aoe A Caradog ( Caractacus ). 
, 78. Eudav ( Octavius). 
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= Cynan Meriadaweg. 
Kings Gradionus. 
of ) Solomon. 
Armorica. Cyndawr. 
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Adroneus, king of 


Armorica. 


| 
81, Constans. 


80. Cyslennyn Vendigetic. 
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correct any inaccuracies which may be discovered in that portion 
of our literary documents which is in the hands of the public. 


It is not for me, at present, to enter into a discussion of the 
merits or demerits of Brut y Breninoedd. Tradition has assumed 
Brutus as the first king of Britain, and that tradition the Brut has 
followed. In giving, therefore, the succession of the British 
sovereigns, I bow to this traditionary record, and give the names 
as I find them in the Brut and our other chroniclers. 


For the better illustration of the chart, I would divide it into 
three periods; the fabulous, the doubtful, and the authentic. 
The limits of these respective periods I would thus fix: the 
fabulous from Brutus to Dyvnwal Moelmud; the doubtful from 
D. Moelmud to Beli Mawr; and the authentic from Beli Mawr 
to Cadwaladr. 

There are some interesting associations connected with the 
first division : In its compass are embraced Lear and Gorbodue, 
names which the British muse has immortalized. There are, 
however, some difficulties connected with this part of the genealogy. 
Endebrie, in Cambria Triumphans, makes Sitsylit (16), the brother 
of Gorwst (15), whilst others make him his son. Cynvarch and 
fago (17 and 18,) are here given as the sons of Si¢syl/t, whilst the 
book of Havod makes Jago to be the son of Gorwst, (Myvyrian 
Archeeiology, vol. i. p. 137, n, 2.) Pughe, in his Cambrian Biogra- 
phy, gives Cynvarch the son of Sitsyllt as (18), and Cynvarch 
Gwrvyw Dygu as (19), which, I cannot help thinking, is an 
evident error; he also omits (20) altogether; but I think there 
can be no doubt, (if | may so express myself, in speaking of 
a doubtful period,) of that number, as here given. 


I have found considerable difficulty in connecting the first and 
second period together, Pughe, as above stated, omits (20), but 
gives D, Moelmudas (21). Williams, in Observations on the Snow- 
don Mountains, p. 165, marries Rhegan, the daughter of Lear, to 
Henwen duke of Cornwall, and so connects Lear with D. Moelmud. 
Almost all writers agree in making D, Moelmud, the son of Clydno, 
a prince of Cornwall. Pughe gives this descent, in the Cambrian 
Biography; but he also gives another, namely, D. Moelmud, ab 
Dyvnvarth Hen, ab Prydain, ab Aedd Mawr, (Camb. Biog. p. 238 5) 
all names as authentic and familiar as those given by others, but 
here Clydno is not mentioned, The Myvyrian. Archaiology, 
vol, ii. p. 584, connects the two periods differently. These Cunedda, 
Rhiwallon, Gorwst, and Sitsyllt, (13, 14, 15, and 16,) are made 
to descend from Rhegan, and not from Gonerit, as in the pedigree; 
and the two periods are connected through Aedd Mawr, and 
Prydain; thus, Beli Mawr, ab Manogan, ab Eneit, ab Cyrwyt, ab 
Crydon, ab Dyvavarth, ab Prydain, ab Aedd Mawr, ab Antonius, 
ab Seiriol, ab Gorwst, ab Rhiwallon, ab Cunedda, ab Rhegan, ab 
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Liyr, Here, however, another difficulty arises, so as to prevent 
us correcting ourselves, for after Eneit, all the intermediate 


succession is passed over, until we arrive at Manogan, the father of 
Beli Mawr. 


Rowland says, (MonaAntiqua Restaurata, p. 146,) “The Cornwall 
family some time after, under the usurpation of Vortigern, one of 
that lineage, who invited over the Saxons to their aid, had great 
struggles with those very Saxons, who would fain have appro- 
priated all to themselves. And after him, the same struggles went 
on, under the successive reigns of Aurelius Ambrosius, Uthur 
Pendragon, Arthur, and Constantine, all of that family.” If the 
adjoining scheme be in any degree correct, | cannot conceive how it 
can be possibly made to appear that Aurelius, Arthur, &c. are of 
the same family as Vortigern. 


Pughe gives numbers 24, 26, 27, and 28, but omits 25; it is 
here supplied, from Endebrie, in the person of Mor. 


The succession from Sitsyllt (54), to Beli Mawr (64), is given, 
in the Myv. Arch., through Blegrwyd, instead of through Arthonel. 
Tysilio’s Chronicle gives Sawl Ben Uchel, for Sawl Ben Isel ; 
Williams gives Rhydion, for Rhodawr; Pugh gives Por and Cai, 
for Pyr and Capoir; and Eudebrie gives Dinellus, for Manogan. 
Pugh says, Fulgen, Eidal, and Andryw, (43, 44, and 45,) the sons 
of Ceryn; in turning over his biography, however, no such name 
as Ceryn is to be found: I presume it must be a misprint for 
Ceraint. [ conceive that the paragraph I am now writing is quite 
sufficient to justify the discussion of genealogical subjects; it 
proves, beyond dispute, that our printed records contradict each 
other, and even, occasionally, themselves. These errors ought to 
be corrected, and, in bringing them to public notice, I think I am 
assisting in the work of reformation. 


There are some difficulties and discrepancies in the last part of 
the pedigree. Pughe gives a different descent to Lucius (73); he 
makes him the son of Coel, ab Cyllin, ab Caradog, ab Bran; but 
he is the only one that I have yet seen who gives him such 
patronage. 


“ After Lucius,” says Tysilio, (Roberts’ Tysilio, p. 96,) ‘‘ great 
disorders prevailed, and many sovereigns arose from plebeian 
origin, as fortune and circumstances favored them :” among 
these, he enumerates Caron and Alectus; ‘ but his tyranny being 
insupportable, the Britons elected Asclepiodotus earl of Cornwall.” 
These sovereigns appear to have been but passing shadows, for 
we have no authority for ranking any king between Lucius and 
Asclepiodotus, 1am not aware of any printed authority which we 
have, for discovering who this Asclepiodotus was, except Rowlands. 
He says, (Mona, p. 165,) that he was Bran ab Dyr; and, according 
to this authority, the annexed scheme is formed. 
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There appears to me to be some d lifheulty respecting the mar- 
riages of Coel Godebog and Macsen Wledig ; Macsen, ab Llywelyn, 
ab Cyncdda Wledig, ab Coel Godebog, marries Ellen, daughter of 
Eudav ; whilst Coel marries Ystrawell, d: wghter of Cadw allon, ab 
Cynan, ab Eudro. Thus Macsen, in four degrees after Coel, 
marries 2 woman two devrees earlier than the wife of Coel, making 
a discrepancy of six degrees. Roberts, however, in his translation 
of Tysilio, makes the affair still more perplexing, for he says that 
Macsen could not be the son of Liywelyn, but was of much later 
date. If this be the fact, the discrepancy must be much greater 
than what is before stated. - 

Some writers make Cynan Meriadawg the nephew, 
the brother, of Elen; the triads favor the latter. (Myv. Arch. vol. i. 
p. 60.) Rowlands, however, makes him the son of Mynywydan ab 


and some 


Bran. 
IT cannot think it altogether devoid of difficulty how Maelqwn 
Gw a the third from Cuncdida Wledig, should be the ninetieth 


sovereien, and Carediq, the son of Cunedda, afterwards succeed him. 


The hes of Uther Pendragon is, by some writers, (Camb. Biog. 
p- 340, and Cymmrodorion Transactions, vol. il. p. 140,) given dif- 
ferently. It is here given, for the readei’s perus ul, Meurny, or Uther 


Pendragon, ab Tew drig, ab Teithwallt, ab J Mynan, ab Urban, ab 
Edrig, ab Breichrw y, ab Meurig, ab Meirchion, ab Gwryon Vrych, 
ab Arthonel, ab Ennydd, ab Gorddwvyn, ab Gorug, ab Meirchion 
Vawd Milwr, ab Owen, ab Cynillin, ab Curadog, ab Bran. 

The immensely extensive field of historical inquiry laid open in 
the adjoining pedigree is very tempting; but I must not mount 
my hobby, for he is rather ungovernable, and may carry me far 
beyond due bounds. Should the observations | have made come 
within the ran; ge of your plan, their insertion may, pe ‘rhaps, induce 
sonie of your able correspondents to clear up some of ert: ulties 


which I have pointed out. Bs me 
Gwent Iscoed, May 8, 1829. 
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THE GOLDEN GOBLET, 


IN IMITATION OF GOTHE, 


THERE Was a king in Mon,” 
A true lover to his grave ; 

To whom in death his lady 
A golden goblet gave. 


* Anglesey. 
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Etymology of Cerig y Druidion. 


When Christmas bowls were circling, 
And all was joy and cheer, 

He passed that goblet from him, 
With a kiss and with a tear. 


When death he felt approaching, 
To all his barons bold, 

He left some fair dominion— 
To none, that cup of gold. 


He sate at royal banquet, 
With all his lordly train, 

In the castle of his fathers, 
On the rock above the main. 


Upstood the tottering monarch, 
And drank the cup’s last wine ; 

Then flung the holy goblet, 
Deep, deep, into tie brine. 


He watch'd it, bubbling, sinking, 
Far, far, beneath the wave ; 

And the light sank from his eyelid, 
With the cup his lady gave. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF CERIG Y DRUIDION. 


For the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


Own the Holyhead road, ten miles from Corven, is situated the 
village known, from time immemorial, by the name of Ceryg y 
Drudion, literally signifying, the stones of the daring ones; but 
which, by adding a Welsh termination to the English word druzd, 
a late inhabitant of that place has whimsically transformed into 
Cerrig y Druidion, and rendered by him, of course, the stones of 
the druids. There are old people who recollect an aggregate of 
stones, on the west side of the church, now nearly all dispersed ; 
and among them were some large flags, forming a cist vaen, or 
stone chest; and which common tradition represents to have 
been the prison of Cynvrig Rwth, a lawless chieftain, who contined 
his captives therein. 


The insertion of these particulars in the Cambrian may serve as 
a caution to such as dabble in etymologies, not to be too hasty in 
giving currency to opinions, unsupported by a knowledge of our 
language and by matters of fact. 


MEIRION. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Rev. T. Price on the Physiognomy of the Inhabitants of Britain 
and some neighbouring Continental Nations.—Rodwell, Bond- 
street. 8vo. 


NovHinG is more naturally interesting, more intrinsically beautiful, 
than the human face divine; it is only because, like the light of 
heaven, it is familiar, that we regard it with indifference. Shaks- 
peare has, accordingly, made his Merandola consider the ship- 
wrecked Ferdinand as a being of a higher order than even the 
spirits of the isle of Enchantment. 


Prospero. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say what seest thou ’yond. 
Merandola. What is’t? a spirit? 
Lord, how it looks about; believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form; but ’tis a spirit! 
Prospero. No, wench; it eats, and sleeps, and hath such senses 
Aswe have. This gallant which thou seest 
Was in the wreck, and but he’s something stained 
With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou mayst call him 
A goodly person; he hath lost his fellows, 
And strays about to find them. 
Merandola. I might call him 
A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble !” 
The Tempest. 
The human features and stature, however, are like the animal 
and vegetable kingdom, flexible to the influences of varying food, 
civilization, and temperature. Indeed, so great is the difference be- 
tween the stolid and corpulent Esquimaux, and the Arabian, fierce 
and elegant as his own courser, that some physiologists have con- 
cluded, that the different nations of the earth must have sprung from 
races aboriginally distinct. When it is recollected, however, that 
those animals, which can endure the change from a warm toa cold 
climate, are enabled to do so chiefly by the wise provisions of 
nature; if in them the hair of southern countries is known to 
soften down into wool amongst the polar snows, it is but rational 
to expect, that man, whose constitution enables him to vanquish 
all vicissitudes of temperature, must be liable to analogous me- 
tamorphoses. We may fairly presume, that the increased facility 
with which every colonist, by habit, defies the rigors of a new 
climate, must be accompanied by revolutions in his frame, less 
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visible, but not less certain, than that distention of muscle which 
exertion produces, and on which bodily vigor depends. 

‘‘In whatever portion of the torrid zone,” argues “Mr. Price, “ any 
nation is found, which bas existed there for a few generations, the com- 
plexion invariably partakes of the dark or melanie character, even though 
it be among the descendants of the blue-eyed Goths and Vandals. The 
Xanthous warriors of Genseric cannot, at this day, be recognised 
amongst their descendants in Africa, aud yet it is hardly credible that 
they should all have been extirpated. 

“The Jews have frequently been instanced as a confirmation of the 
influence of climate ; and, being an unmixed people, they afford a striking 
example. ‘Those of Poland and Germany having assumed the European 
complexion, while those of Africa are as swarthy as the Moors them- 
selves. And the various shades of complexion among them will be 
found proportioned to the time they have been settled in different 
climates.” 

Again, the gypsies of Hindostan are black, according to bishop 
Heber; and the Arabs of the desert, remarks our author, (from 
Dr. Prichard,) from their continual exposure to the sun and 
atmosphere, are swarthy, and some almost black ; whereas, those 
of the same race, who are protected from their influence, are often 
exceedingly fair. 

The varieties in the texture of the skull is an effect depending 
upon less general causes than peculiarities of complexion, which 
may mainly be attributed to climate. Yet, that the solid parts of 
the face do change, has been satisfactorily shown by the investi- 
gations of Professor Camper, who, from his profession, must have 
been cautious and accurate in his observations.—“ Mr. West, 
the artist, pointed out to him some peculiarities in the skull of an 
Anglo-American, which were observable also in the English born 
in America.” 


We can produce a curious’instance of the truth contended for 
by our author from a popular work on South America. In the 
vice-regal palace at Lima, there is a serics of portraits of all the 
viceroys sent out from Spain, from Pizarro, the first conqueror, 
downwards; and it is interesting, says our authority, to observe 
the gradual transition from the Moorish lineaments of Pizarro 
to the modern Spanish feature. The original of the last link of 
this physiognomical pedigree, was driven across the atlantic by 
the arms of San Martin and the Peruvian patriots. But we think 
we can add still stronger arguments. The conformation of the 
Mongol countenance is one of the strongest contrasts to that of a 
civilized European; to that of the Laplander, says Dr. Clarke, it 
is nearly similar, -That intelligent traveller, however, afterwards 
confines this observation to the Nomade Lap, who adlieres 
reverently to primitive habits of filth and wandering, and is short, 
swarthy, and feeble. In the mean tme, the civilized native of 
even the most remote districts of Lapland, is only distinguishable 
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from his more southern neighbours by his diminutive size* An 
interesting demonstration which has been produced, of the original 
identity of these dwarfish and pusillanimous Laps, with the fierce 
and chivalrous Hungarians, puts the subject in a still more striking 
point of view. Yet the difference between the Huns, when they 
first appeared on the frontiers of the Roman empire, and the 
Nomade Laplanders, was not greater than that which now exists 
between the Lap and the Mongol. They are described as so 
deformed and hideous, that it was believed they were the progeny 
of demons ; and it has often been remarked, that the descriptions 
of them are strictly applicable to a Mongol horde. But the most 
conclusive instance of all, is the circumstance, that children born 
in New South Wales have, universally, blue eyes and light hair.+ 

“Tiven the negroes of Africa, themselves, differ extremely in phy- 
siognomy ; some tribes being woolly headed, other slank-haired ; some 
tall and well-grown, others short and i!l-shaped ; and, we may add, 
some of them have the projecting upper lip, whilst others possess all 
the traits of Kuropean beauty. 

Upon the whole, we think Mr, Price has satisfactorily and 
amusingly shown the mutability of complexion, face, and figure, in 
the human race. The error of most of those whose conclusions our 
author supports, is, that they have ascribed to climate too much, 
and to less general causes too little: the gigantic stature of the 
ancient Germans may be accounted for by the woody and 
uncultivated country they inhabited; it is observable, that the 
Anglo Americans approximate to the aborigines of the American 
forest, in this respect, more rapidly than in feature, The deform- 
ed obecity of the Calmuck and the Esquimaux, may be legiti- 
mately accounted for, by the first living entirely on traii-oil, and 
the laiter on raw flesh; any similarity of climate ts quite out of the 
question. The greater part of this work is devoted to an hypo- 
thesis, to which some will consider its novelty a sufficient answer ; 
others, among whom we must number ourselves, w. ilst they 
admit that, as far as the observation of one man will go on such a 
subject, the proposition has been proved, will still suspend their 
judgment, till a fuller inquiry. ‘This theory is that, the difference 
in the colour of the hair and the eye is very much influenced by 
coal fires and the vicinity of coal strata. Startling as this propo- 
sition may appear, it is indisputable that, the constitutions of men 
and animals are affected as deeply, by much more subtile and 
a priori improbable influences ; the complexion of the shoemaker, 
nay, of his spouse, will be found to derive a particular hue, from 
the exhalations of the materials of his trade; the smith is dis- 
tinguished from the agricultural labourer, not only by a pallid, 
but by a dingy tint. Difference of language might have an eflect 
on some portions of the face; the passions of the mind, obviously, 


* See Dr. Claike’s Scandinavia. + Cunningham’s New South Wales. 
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produce transient changes in tts shape, which, often repeated, | 
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come its fixed character; the culture of the mind has also its effect: 
and improv. ment in the moral and intelleetual character. both. ma- 
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nites stly au ld t o the p: hys Cc al peauly of t! e countenance. 

. , * . 
Strange to say, the last half-century has pr roduced writers, who 
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maintain not only that black skins ae white skins, but that black 
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eves and e eves, red hair and black hair, are ‘nfallible charac- 
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teristics of a distinction of race: traits, ali OF waich are offen to De 


e* > — "WO torn: . Bu he } > — like . —_— ~~, eyes evar &e& ena . 
mei W ,rinone aMIiELV. ut . theorist, like yealousv, must naae 
the food he feeds on,” must be e permitte d to assume, u peace, all 
facts necessary to his theories, or his occupation’s gone. We are, 
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accordingly, told that “all the Goths, both of Gi 
i hau - although the Edda < nd the Scalias, are 
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autiful fair hair ef the northern 


protuse in their praises of the be 
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gods and heroes. Of the god, Balder, itis said, “ to comprehend 
the beauty of his hair, you should know that, the wiitest of all 


vegetables is called the evebr ow of Balder.” —t M‘Calloch very 
innocently adn the pre alence of his — bine eye in North 
Wales, one of the most purely Celtic countries, but aseribes it, 
from what historical authority we know not, toa das of Goll thie 
Belgi. But, if the Celtic race is intermixed with Goths in Wa 

and, also, as he mentions, in the highlands of Scotland, whence 
could Dr. M:Calloch have derived his knowledge of the distine- 
tive traits of a purely Celtic race? But the cream of the joke is 
that, these valorous fiery-haired and blue-eyed Belgians, to whose 
red locks these writers, adopting a species of capillary phrenology, 
ascribe all their valor, are proved, by Price, to have been—C elts! 


ils 


On the discovery of America, it was contended that, the Indians 
were inferior beings to the whites, unworthy of the same privi- 
leges, incapable of the sam e duties; this opinion fell, uncounte- 
ee to the ground, as might have been expected, never to be 

epeated. Strange to s “~ wever, in the eighteenth century, an 
individual, be asting of al ‘i pie enlarged philanthropy and freedom 
from obsolete prejudices, which characterised the philosophers of 
the eighteenth century, stepped forward as its champion, ‘7he 
Celts,” says Mr. Pinkerton, in his Inquiry into the Early History 
of Scotland, *‘ are savages, have been savages since the w orld began, 
and wil be for ever savages, while a separate people, that is, while 
themselves, and of unmixed blood.” 


In his zeal for these Opinions, we are told, by his countryman, 
Chalmers, that he has swept away whole dynasties from history ; 
nor does his passion for im peoreman seem to have been contin red 
to the narrow limits of Britain. M. Humboldt, somewhat wnerily, 
accuses him of having, in his geograp yhy, made free wit! rivers, 
mountains, and whole provinces, in the New World; and vet 
Mr. Pinkerton is to be quoted as an indisputable authority ! 
Any illusion would otherwise have beeu superfluous to a writer, 
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Che long riginarole about Celtic cow arudice, whieh we nd an 
certain recent Gothrc Scotch writers, is wonderful for its profound 
originahity ; i requires no small share of what would be called 
** moral courage,” by Gothic authorities, and “sheer impudence,” 
by a plain Englishman, to pilfer even the bright conceptions and 
the erudition of a writer; but to this same * moral courage” must be 
superadded no insigaiticant portion of genuine Bowotian, or rather 
Peuleekan, stolidit ty, to render a felon of fallacies, and a plagiarist 
of falsehood. If poor Pinkerton could be roused trom the dead, 
for a few minutes, to listen to these ingenious gentlemen, he 
would be apt to ery out, nike Bayes, (when he fancied a rival dra- 
matist had imitated even his thunder,) “why, that is my blunder!” 
It is ditheult to say, slate these round assertions shew the most 
remarkable Knowledge of the history of their own country, in their 
own times, tnhim, orinthem. No less than twice within the cen- 
tury of his birth, we believe within the uumite of his own life, had 
these pusillanimous savages of Morven, marched, unchecked, 
throug tp the whale land of ‘Goths, trom the friths of the north, to 
the English border, to be subdued only by the superior diseipline 
and ag superior numbers of an En; vlish army. It must have been 
a truly edifying sight to the ‘fee losophe rs of that time, with theit 
seltish theories of morals, and their Gothic systems of « “wilization, 
it must have been a perfect illumination to them, to behold a 
whole race of men, with whom warfare was but the reverence of a 
principle as sublime and disinterested, though a mistaken one, 
as ever intluenced the fabled heroes of chivalry. So much tor the 
philosopher, the geog rapher - hess expounder of mysteries, tor the 
benetit of contemporary sages. We have had Wate rloo : & name 
to which not all the genius of Grub street could give the melody 
it possesses to every British ear, Were it berett ot ‘its associations 
with the gallant deeds of the Gael, and the immortal pame of 
Picton. We may well add, in the words of a contemporary 
periodical of emimence: ‘The slur of want of courage will 
hardly stick upon the Welsh, who so long defended their paupera 
regna against the overbearing force of the whole kin ydom ot 
Engl ind, and yielded at last less to open force than fraud, and 
the consequences of their own civil dissensions ; and such charges 
brought against the Irish nation are too ludicrous to admit 
serious consideration. We presume that a regiment of either of 
these three races would desire vothing better than to rest the 
character of their country on the issue of a contest with an equi al 


or superior number, either of Swedes, Danes, or Saxons, which- 
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ever might be reckoned the most genuine representatives of thi 
raighty Goths, or of the trans-Tiverini themselves, the un jues- 
tionable descendants of the far more mighty Romans, by whom 
the world was conquered.” * 


But what can evince a more sovereign contempt for history 
than these Gothic aspirations? If the highlanders of Scotland 
are so inferior to the lowlanders, in what does that inferiority con- 
sist? In intellect? The author = Ossian’s poems, whether hi 
lived fifty or a thousand years ago, has been excelle in origina: 
lity of genius, and majestic imagery, by no British poet. If low- 
land Scotland bas produced a Scott and a Burns, the Ga 
hoast of a Smollett and a Campbell. Does this Celtie b 
consist then in aecruel and bli idiy vindiciive spirit? Was 
the march of the highland cli ins, throug h the ne rth of Enel un 
model anda reproach to civilized and civilizing France, with her 

‘Iineyclopedias,’ and her ‘‘Oraisons F unebres ?” Was not th 
dana as untainted with the = od of an innocent peasantry, 
as ever was pilgrim’s staff? In what then, we again and again 


~~ —— 


~ 


ask, does this infert rity consist, so stron; ly marked ever ” ee the 

“Celts have poked t! .eir noses into u .e world of literature?” [s it 
in the virtues of benevolence and tolerance? The ece atestics of 
lona, who revived learning in this sland, poe no boon from a 
Celtic king, but the right of teach ne the jonor int, a tempestuous 
dwelling, on the very verge of the habit: bie world, and the privi- 
lege of giving sepulture to the “san of a Saxon king, and an ag- 
eressor; whilst lowland Scotland, that purely Gothic territory, 
accomplished all her reforms, like Mahomet, by an enlighte we 
profusion of human blood, and the uiliaiatiies of ail human att: 
and, not half a century ago, in the days of Gothic Pinkerton him- 
self, a clergyman of lowland Scotland was driven from the chureh 
for writing a successful tragedy! 


A motley display of the fiercest and the meanest gigi +e 
youthful queen, (for whom the mere helplessness of the woman, 
would have pleaded with a noble minded nation), browbeaten, for a 
few short years, by wild factions and infuriate zealots ; and then 
thrown an offering to the tyranny and the toilet of her Southron 
rival; a king, appealing for protection to the hereditary subjects 
of his 1 race, sold, perhaps for conscience’ sake, into the hands of 
his executioners. Such are the strange annals in which all Celtic 
nations must read the tale of their own inferiority, the marks - 
Gothie civilization; such are the annals of lowland Scotland, 
blot in the history of humanity, which nothing could have oblite- 
rated but the well-earned elories of the modern Athens. 


Quarterly Review for July, 1829. 




















The Rev. 7. Prace on Physiognomy. 407 


The tollowing passage is strikingly eloquent : 


* But it is not only in this instanee,” alluding to the red hair theory, 
* that the love of system carries its supporters into the extreme of pre- 
judice: for this Gothic blood is made to engross all the virtues of the 
Kingdom. The representation of the people in parliament, trial by jury, 
right of free citizens, all originated, it is alleged, in the German woods. 

‘** This assertion, is about as true as that respecting the distinction be- 
tween the red and dark haired races. And, most unfortunately for this 
system, those woods do, at the present day, afford just as few proofs of 
love of liberty, as of red haired nations. 

‘But so far is the British constitution from being derived from the 
Saxon ancestors of the English people that, previous to the reiga of 
Alfred, the Saxons laws were exceedingly confused and defective ; and 
that great monarch remodelled them, or rather enacted entirely new 
laws: and the person employed in this great work, was neither Saxon 
nor German, but Asser Menevensis, a Welsh ecclesiastic, who, from the 
ancient laws of Wales, assisted by those of the Roman code, and guided 
by the principles of the Bible, possibly with the addition, too, of some 
existing Saxou customs, laid the foundation of the British constitution. 

Whatever merits the ancient Saxons might possess, as warriors and 
freemen, yet, it appears, a few centuries made a considerable change in 
their moral, whatever it did in their physical, character. For when, 
about the ninth century, England was invaded by the Danes, the 
Saxons were so far from resisting them, like a brave and spirited people, 
that, on the contrary, they for many years submitted to their tyranny, 
ina manner the most abject and slavish, while those barbarians were 
traversing the land at their pleasure, exacting the most oppressive tri- 
bute. Amongst the Welsh, the Panes were not able to effect even a 
landing. 

Again: when the Normans invaded Britain, the Welsh resisted their 
aggressions, and those of their successors, in England, with the most 
determined bravery, for upwards of two hundred years. Whereas, the 
Saxons were completely subdued in one single battle: and, such was 
their spiritless conduct, that they never once, as a nation, attempted to 
release themselves from the galling yoke imposed upon them by their 
conquerors, though of the most repulsive and degrading nature. Even 
the tyranny of the Curfew Bell could not rouse them, nor the oppression 
of the Forest Laws. Surely, this is not a people to be proud of, as the 
parent stock of the English nation. And, if mixture of blood has any 
influence upon the moral character, it is well for Biitain that such 
streams of Celtic, or other blood, have flowed into the veins of the Eng- 
lish, from Wales, from Scotland, and from Freland, &c., for the last few 
centuries. Doubtless, the energy of Britain is more indebted to this, 
than to any predominance of Saxon blood. And, probably, there are 
but few persons of eminence in the kingdom, who cannot trace, In their 
family, some such wholesome admixture of kindred.” 


This is very well, as a reply to the Pinkertonians, but, fond as 
we are said to be of genealogy, we think it a much more unequi- 
vocal way of identifying ourselves with the best honours of Eng 
land, to recollect the unanimity with which the representatives of 
Wales voted for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

On the other hand, a lineage from red haired savages and 
marauders, can add little to the glory of a country, which might 
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well spurn a comparison, even with the boasted republics of Greece. 
The freedom of those proud democracies was, at last, but a prin- 
ciple of splendid selfishness; a principle of tyranny over their 
colonies; of proscription of the wisest and best of their own citi- 
zens; While the people of Britain are ever ready to spend their 
treasure in binding up the wounds even of their enemies, to shed 
their blood like water, to extirpate slavery from the ocean. May 
not this single passage in the annals of Britain, lead us to antici- 
pate that, thous h her cities may become like ‘Tyre and Sidon, yet 


hers is a dominion that can never pass away ; that the siutens of 


herchidren, from whatever race they may have sprung, shall reign 
for ever in the hearts of liberated nations; that the ruins of the im- 
perial cities that have tyrannized over the earth will be trod with 
less reverence, as time rolls on, than the grave of the humblest 
British mariner. 

But let it not be thought that we thus intend to censure the 
author of this Essay; let those who talk of ‘ Lloegrwys Carn- 


ladron,” &c., learn from him that, the most exalted species of 


patriotism is, to seck to render the feelings and _ the intellectual 
treasures of our country beneficially influential on the prospects 
and the principles of the world. It is an appalling consideration 
that philosophy itself, when unguided by a candid and_philan- 
thropic spirit, sinks to the level of the pettiest party animosities of 
the vulgar; and fortunately for the honour of Britain, her councils 
are ruled by the doginas of angry schoolmen about as much as 
the ocean by the shackles of Xerxes. It was under a far different 
influence that she, first, of all the kingdoms of the globe, renoun- 
eed the traffic in the blood of the human race; nay, stood single- 
handed against the world, disclaiming all neutrality in a war 
between light and darkness; and it was from a far diflerent 
source that she drew that axiom of all humility, all virtue, and all 
wisdom, and which she shall still teach, in a voice of thunder, to 
the despots of the earth, wherever there is oppression, be it of the 
African or the Osmanli: the children of man are of one blood and 
one flesh, equal in life and in death. ) 


The Adventures and Vagaries of Twm Shon Catti; by TV. J. L. 
Prichard.—1 vol. 12mo. Cox, Aberystwyth. 


To persons feeling interested in the advancement of science or 
art in Wales, the little specimen we are obliged very briefly to 
notice, must be gratifying. 


Aberystwyth, from fortuitous cireumstances, has taken the lead 
much before the generality of Welsh towns, nor can the adven- 
tues of Twm Shon Catti be cousidered otherwise than an accom- 
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The Cambrian Wreath 


pauiment in the general “march” of the place ; its printing, mat- 


ter, and materials, are executed in a way which would be credit. 


wen to any press in or out of London, 


The vagaries of Twm follow each other in quick succession ; are 
ple sasantly told, and interspersed with effusions of the poet, both 
Welsh and English. Though Twm experiences all variations of 
life, he is no vulgar wight: his ups and downs, whims and ro- 
gueries, are very divertingly told; and, if the author has bedecked 
his hero here and there in borrowed plumes, itis only to add a 
piquant jollity to the whole. WwW e may say, with Cicero, * Tan- 
quam aliqua fabella naratur.’ 


The Cambrian Wreath. By the same Author and Publisher.— 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Is a poetical selection of subjects relating to Hén Cymru, histo- 
ric and legendary? Eminent writers are placed before us: 
Churchyard, Rowe, Shenstone, Wharton, Scott, Hemans, 
Dovaston, Humphreys, Parry, are among the list, as also some 
creditable pieces by the editor : these certainly entitle the Wreath 
to a remuncrating circulation: we hope it will be so; yet, (and it 
is a truism we must be pardoned in stating,) genius, in Wales, too 
frequently experiences the bitterest neglect.* 


* Instances have occurred where qualifications of the most pro- 
found learning, where also the immense recommendation of rare and 
nuique literary remains, have been left destitute of necessary patronage. 
Will it be credited that the Mabinogion have for years remained un- 
published, sole/y from this cause ; and not only the Mabinogion, but 
other most important additions to British literature ; superintended, too, 
by men thoroughly qualified to present them to the world under the best 
possible arrangemeut. Why so peculiar an indifference exists towards 
the records of our corner of the island, while fiction and scandal, “heaped 
high as Alps,” are quickly bought up, in numerous editions, we profess 
not to explain; we bave done our duty in publishing the facts, and the 
good sense of our readers secures us from the imputation of froward 
interference. ‘True it is, there isa strong prejudice pervading the minds 
of the intelligent classes of society in Wales, Alas! if they possessed 
but the limited insight we ourselves do of the beautiful historic treasures 
of Cambria, now quite unknown, we are as certain that they would be 
no longer suffered gradually to perish, as, that Scott or Lingard are read 
with deserved appreciation. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Shortly will be published, embellished with two “designs by the Author, 


“ Mortality,” a Poem, in three parts. By T. Camsrta Jones, author of ‘* The 


Bard's Dream,” &c. Specimens of Mr. Jones’s Awen will be found in page 405. 
A work under the title of ‘ A Comparative View of the Ancient Laws of 
England and Wales,” has been announced by Mr. Wittram Jones, of St. Asaph. 
It is a great desideratum in Welsh literature. Persons officially filling the respon- 
sible situations of executors and administrators, churchwardens, constables, and 
other offices in the Principality, through their ignorance of the English language, 
and the want of a guide in the Welsh, (there being no other work treating on these 
subjects in that language,) are labouring under great disadvantages, and inevitably 
commit blunders, by which they and the community are often great sufferers. 





LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 





St. David's College, Lampeter. 
Av the Annual Examination in this College, Mr. T. Jones, second son of the lat 
Hugh Jones, esq. of Lampeter, obtained a first Class; and also a Prize for the 
best English Essay, “ On the Influence of the Reformation upon the Literature of 


Europe.” Mr, Jones is, we understand, an only brother to the Rev. J. Jones, 
curate of Denbigh. 





Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart. 

A golden miniature harp, classically and tastefully ornamented, has just been 
finished by Mr, Ellis, by order of the Committee of the Royal Cambrian Institution, 
to be presented to Sir Edward Mostyn, as a mark of the sense which the Members 
of the Institution entertain of the support and patronage which has been bestowed 
by the noble baronet on the music and poetry of his native land on all occasions, 
and in particular on that of the Denbigh Eisteddvod, in 1828. 

An Assistant Surgeoncy in the service of the East India Company has, in 
consequence of the resignation of the gentleman to whom the Right Hon. C. W.W. 
Wynn, m.p. for Montgomeryshire, gave it last year, reverted to his nomination, and 
the Right Honourable Gentleman has, in the most handsome manner, placed this 
appointment} at the disposal of the Council of the London University, if they will 


undertake the task of adjudging it to the candidate whom they shall, upon examina- 
tion, deem to be most meritorious. 


™ Kisteddvod, or Congress of Welsh Bards. 

This meeting was held on the 10th of August last, in a spacious tent erected be- 
hind the premises of Mr, Parry, the Cross Keys, at Newmarket. ‘The inside was 
tastefully decorated with laurel and flowers; on the upper end was a stage 
elevated about four feet from the ground, which was occupied by the chairman, and 
a great number of elegantly dressed females; benches for the auditory occupying 
the remainder of the space in front. At twelve, Enwarp MorGan, esq. jun. of 
Golden Grove, took the chair, and immediately the tent was crowded with company. 

Che Prestpenr rose amid the acclamations of the company, and having ad- 
dressed them very eloquently, the Rev. Henry Parry said, that “a much respected 
neighbour having opened this Eisteddvod, it will be only necessary for me to say 
afew words. ‘The time for addressing this assembly being limited to ten minutes, 
my account of Listeddvedaw must necessarily be very concise. The first authentic 
lutimation we have of them was in the time of Gryflydd ap Cynan, the prince who 
filled the throne of North Wales, during the reigns of William the Conqueror and 
his two sons, Vhis prince framed the statute, or rather ordinance, which regulates 
the bardic meetings toour days. But of any congress of bards which took place 
in his reign, or those of his successors on the throne of Cambria, no records have 
come down to us, From his time, till the extinction of the independence of the 
Principality, by the conquest and death of Llywelyn, the ancient Britons, having 
to maintain a constant struggle for their existence against their more powerful and 
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ambitious neighbours, had no leisure to bestow on literary pursuits, or to cultivate 
the arts of peace. And, if it be true, that Edward I. the proud conqueror 
of our ancestors, did, by a barbarous but judicious policy, call the bards together, 
and then massacre them in cold blood, this accounts for their silence for some time 
after: yet we have the authority of our indefatigable antiquary, Dr. O. Pughe, for 
asserting, that the eminent poet, Davydd ap Gwilym, was born, flourished, and 
died, within the fourteenth century. This alleged massacre of the Welsh bards 
furnished the subject of one of the most sublime odes in the English language : 
‘The Bard’ of the incomparable Gray. In the time of Henry IV. about 
1402, a very cruel law was formed against Westeurs’ rymours, ministral, or other 
vagabonds, to forlid them, under very severe penalties, to make assemblies, col- 
lect tions, or cymmortha. No authorized meetings of bards took place till the house 
of Tudwr, a family proud of their Welsh descent, mounted the throne of England. 
Henry VII. called to his assistance the heraldic bards to trace his pedigree 
to the original monarchs of Britain: and his son, Henry VIII, at the suggestion 
of Tudwr Aled, a celebrated bard of Denbighshire, summoned, in due form, an 
assembly of the poets and musicians of Wales, to meet at Caerwys, in the fifteenth 
year of his reign: but of what was done there, very little or nothing is known. 
But our great land-mark is the meeting summoned and held, under a royal com- 
ester in the same town, by Queen Elizabeth, in 1568. The accoun's of this 
Eisteddvodd are authentic, full, and satisfactory. Persons of the greatest rank and 
learning in the Principality attended, and even bishops condescended to contend 
for the prizes. The successful candidate of bards, harpers, and vocalists, re- 
ceived the degrees they were entitled to according to the bardic laws of Gryffydd 
ap Cynan. I wish it were in my power to say, that this laudable institution had 
been continued at proper intervals till the reign of Geo. LV. but, alas! from the 
time of Elizabeth, no encouragement whatever was given to Welsh literature, till 
the establishment of the Cymmrodorion Society in London, in 1751. At which 
time many eminent bards, Gronwy Owain, Lewis Morris, William Wynne, and 
many others, of less note, flourished. Encouraged by this society, numerous poets 
and musicians sprung into existence ; and to this patriotic association we are 
indebted for the preservation of many valuable records, which would otherwise 
have been lost for ever. It is pleasing to reflect, that when this innocent race of 
men, the bards, were persecuted, they were always persecuted for their loyalty ; 
for their attachment to their nateral prince and the liberty of their country. 
Edward hanged them by martial law, for their adherence to their lawful but 
deposed and murdered sover.ign, Richard Il, Harry of Lancaster, the unprin- 
cipled usurper of his throne, got the legislature to pass the most rigorous laws 
against them: and for the support given ‘by them to the sinking cause of the royal 
family, Cromwell made a most bloody ordinance against them in 1656, Since the 
revival of the Kisteddvod, it has, invariably, been well attended and supported. 
Our poets and minstrels would do honour to any country in Europe. When a 
similar congress was attempted in Ireland, in 1785, though promoted and 
encouraged ‘by persons of rank and influence, yet it was not attended with any 
good result. "Now, my dear countrymen, I have to congratulate you upon the 
arrival of a brighter era. ‘Now loyalty has no harm in it,’ and the bards are 
fostered and encouraged. Under our beloved monarch, George LY. four or five 
Listeddvodau have taken place, which have exceeded any thing that ever preceded 
them, and that at Denbigh, last autumn, eclipsed them all, and deserved the epithet 
of royal, by w ay of distinct on, had it not been honoured by the presence of the 
Duke of Sussex. Some one may say, ‘* What good do these Eisteddvodau do?” 
In reply, I cae that these contests are the very test of genius; our books have 
been multiplied aud our language enriched by them; and our national music 
cultivated and improved. Not one of these meetings has failed, likewise, in 
bringing forward some young man of genius and t: lent, who would otherwise have 
lin; gered in obscurity, comparatively useless, but who now enlightens and adorns 
society. If necessary, L could bring forward many bright instances of this kind, 
Do not these objects, therefore, in a national point of view, deserve our most 
zealous encour: agement and warmest patror iage 2’ ‘ 
‘The business of th meeting was opened by the recital of several Englynion, 
(he adjudication of the prizes then commenced; the first of which was Three 
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Pounds, for “the best translation of Thomson's Ilymns on the Seasons,” bezin- 
ning— “ These, as they change,—Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God.” 

In announcing the decision of the judges on this subject, the Rev. J. Blackw. II 
stated that three compositions had been received, every one of which had strong 
claims to approbation, and might be considered the best translations next afte: 
those of Paradise Lost and Palestine ; and such that Thomson himself would not 
have thought a dishonour to own in their Welsh garb. But the merits of each 
were so equally distributed, that the judges had found it impossible to make a 
selection from the thr-e, and had recommended that, although the original pre- 
mium was but thirty shillings, each of the candidates should receive one pound. 
These three bo:e the signatures, AB Tuomson (Mr. H. Jones, of Chester) ; 
Gwenrrrwp (Mr. T. Lloyd, clerk with Mr. T. Jones, of Holywell); and 
Awevunin (understood to be Mr. Thomas Roberts, of Conway’. 

Ihe next prize was one pound, for ‘the best twelve Englynion (Epigrammatic 
Stanzas) on the fall of Capt. Morgan, by Llyn-helyg, near Newmarket, while 
defending the royal cause against Oliver Cromwell's army.” This was adjudzed 
to Tomas Ex.is, of Caerwys, quite a youth, 

The next prize was three pounds, for the best poem (in Welsh) on ‘ Shipwreck,” 
and was allotted tothe Rev. E. Hucues, of Bodfari. 

the next prize wasa premium of three pounds, for the best Welsh Essay on the 
‘Union of Wales with England, and the good Effects that followed.” On the 
author being called upon to avow himself, Mr. E., Parry, of Chester, mounted the 
stage, who ** stood confessed” tae writer of the successful Essay. 

Vennillion Sinzing then commenced. There were five competitors, viz. 
Ricnarp Jones, Cuartes Morris, Joserpn Witiiams, Joun Owens, anid 
Daniet Jones. 

One only of the two prem ums for performances on the Harp was adjudged, 
which fell to Jouw Rosrrrs, of Mold, who was the only harper present.* 

The next premium was that of one pound, for the best extemporary oration on 
‘* Domestic Happiness,” for which there were but two candidates, Joun Parry, 
of Denbigh, and Joun Evans, of Ysce.viog ; and the premium was divided equally 
between them. 

The principal business of the Congress having been disposed of, the Rev. 
Il. Parry, ot Llanasa rose, and proposed a vote of thanks to the worthy president, 
Capt. MorcGan. 

The Rev. J, Brackwrtt seconded the motion in a very neat and eloquent 
address. 

The President returned thanks for the handsome manner in which their vote of 
thanks was conveyed, and expressed his wish to promote the prosperity of Wales. 

‘* God save the King,” was then sung in excellent style by Mr. Isherwood, of 
Manchester, and the president left the chair, when the meeting was dissolved. 

Between four and five o'clock nearly one hundred guests sat down to dinner. 
After the withdrawal of the cloth, and the usual toasts had been proposed,t the 
Rev. IT. Wysxe Epwarps rose to offer his testimony to the beneficial influence 
these meetings had on the literature of the Principality. No man was better 
entitled to the grateful remembrance of his country than Owain Myvyr, who had 
bequeathed to his country his invaluable archaiology ; with whose honourable name 
he begged to couple that of Bishop Morgan, who lies buried at St Asa yh, without 
a Stone to direct us to his remains. The latter venerable personage ha translated 
into our language the word of God, a benefit of no ordinary character ; he thought 
a subseription might easily be obtained to place a mural monument in the cathe- 

* This is to be accounted for by the bad weather, as harp-strings are injured by 
dampness, ” 

t Among these toasts was given, “ Success to the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, 
and other Welsh Periodical Publications.”—The Newmarket EKisteddvod being 
conducted in the true spirit of the ancient Gorsedd, renders their friendly notice 
of us additionably valuable, and we respectfully offer to them our sincere thanks. 

* Fear not by us your kind applause disgrac’d, 
Not to our merit, but our motive plae’d, Dovasion. 
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dral of St. Asaph, in the choir of whieh he was interred, He thought it a shame 
that something of this kind had not been done before. He should like that the 
proposition should come from his friend, Mr. Parry, of Llanasa, than whom no 
man was more fit to introduce it. He sincerely declared, that if he coull see this 
accomplished, his haying in any way contributed to its promotion, would be an act 
which he should consider as the most honourable he had ever performed, 

The suggestion was met with an universal approval; ant after some little 
discussion, resolutions in furtherance of the object were unanimously adopted, 

Literary Excursion in Brittany. 

A gentleman of South Wales, whose name we do not feel at liberty to mention, 
has, with a patriotic ardour peculiar to himself, been making, in the course of the 
summer, a literary tour through the Celtic province of Brittany, in France, and had 
the good fortune to meet with some of the most learned and national characters of 
the country. He was solicited to return with some of our Celtic literati, and to 
hold a meeting for the purpose of discussing antiquarian and other matters interesting 
to our respective nations ; and he thinks that a literary eisteddvod might be got up 
there, as there are a great many learned men, in that country, possessed of nation- 
ality and enthusiasm sufficient to make such a meeting highly interesting. 

The Breton literati were also very desirous of establishing a correspondence 
with some of our Celtic antiquaries, and requested him to give the names of 
them, in order to commence something of the kind, convinced as they were that 
there were many things particularly interesting for discussion. 

Ile was busily engaged, though unsuccessfully, in searching the libraries in 
Brittany and Paris, in hopes of finding some of our lost MSS., but despairs of ever 
discovering any thing of importance, in that way, in France. The Vatican he con- 
siders the only place where researches are likely to be made with success, had he 
time to devote to that purpose. During his tour, he took measures for procuring a 
translation of the Old Testament into the Breton tongue, by M, Legonidec, at Angou- 
leme ; and hopes that, through the means of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
he may succeed as he had already done with respect to the New ‘Testament. 





Sleepers in Church, 

We extract from the Reports of the Commissioners on Education and on Churches, 
the following sin,ular bequest: ‘* Richard Dovey, in 1659, founded a free school 
at Claverly, in Salop, &c. and directed t» be placed in some room of the cottages, 
and to pay, yearly, the sum of eight shillings to a poor man of the said parish, who 
should undertake to awaken sleepers, and whip out dogs from the church of Claverly, 
during divine service. 





Cheap Substitute for Charcoal. 

We learn, from the Literary Gazette, that an ingenious and scientific French- 
man has lately discovered a method of producing, from turf, by a cheap apparatus, 
a carbonic residuum, equally valuable with the best charcoal, and of its adoption in 
Picardy, and other provinces, where turf was, before the invention, almost exclu- 
sively used for fuel. Such a discovery is very important to various districts of the 
globe,—to none more than Wales; and we shall endeavour to gain a further insight 
of an invention calculated for ameliorating the rugged hardships, and adding an 
important addition to the scanty comforts, of the mountaineer. 

Antiquities. 

M. de Kerdanet, whose very learned article upon the Languages of the Gauls 
and Armoricans has in part appeared, translated, in ‘‘the Cambrian,” and who ts 
mayor of Lesneven, an advocate, and learned antiquary, lately discovered, in the 
Commune of Finisterre, remains of houses, vaults, streets, and squares, which, it is 
believed, when the Romans occupied that country, formed the town of Occisnor. 
His first researches obtained a great number of funeral urns, some of earthenware, 
and others of glass, as well as a variety of medals. It is thought that, if the 
government will defray the expense of excavating this spot, ruins of monuments 
may be found, which will confirm the opinions entertained as to the early history 


of Brittany, before the entrance of the Franks into Gaul. Should the liberality of 
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the government induce them to prosecute such a research, we shall take care duly 
to rs the results,—results which must deeply interest every person wishing an 
insight in the history of the Celtic race. 


Landed Interest in Wales. 

The following sensible letter has been addressed to the editors of several pro- 
vincial newspapers. 

To the Landed Proprietors in North Wales.—Gentlemen, The attack that was 
made, some years ago, on the rights of your properties by the crown, and so successfully 
resisted by the landed proprietors, at a meeting convened for the purpose of consider- 
ing those claims, at Ruthin, justifies me in calling your particular attention to the 
specious and deceptive conduct of the present country agents of the commissioners 
of woods and forests, 

The claims preferred by the subordinates in that office are of that extensive, nay, 
extravagant description, that I take the earliest opportunity of impressing upon 
‘ou the necessity of directing your attention to the subject, rendered now more 
important in consequence of certain non-resident proprietors in Merionethshire 
having tacitly submitted to the assumed rights of the crown, thereby affording 
these rapacious claimants a pretext for extending their pretensions to lands which 
ever have been considered private property. 

I call upon you to resist these claims; I call upon you to follow the example of 
your predecessors, and to show the agents of the woods and forests that the oppo- 
sition in North Wales will not only be general, but determined. In conclusion, I 
shall recommend, with deference, that requisitions be signed by the freeholders in 
each ‘of the counties in North Wales, and transmitted to the respective sheriffs, 
requesting them to convene meetings to take this most important subject into their 
immediate consideration. Cymro. 


Promotion in the Royal Welsh Fusileers, 





_ John Owen Edwards Tucker, gentleman, to be second lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Bunyon, promoted, in the 30th foot: dated July 16, 1829. 





Church Preferment. 
Rev. Richard Pughe, ju». a.s. to the rectory of Llanvihangel y Gwynt, Mont- 
gomeryshire, vacant by the death of the Rev. James Hamer; lord bishop of 
St. Asaph, patron. 





Distressed State of the Country. 

In common with every friend of humanity, we deeply deplore the distress unde: 
which the middling classes of tradespeople are suffering in Wales: in the iron 
districts, we grieve to say, the distress is unparalleled. Patience under affliction 
is entitled to the greatest commendation, and we are too well acquainted with the 
heads and hearts of our countrymen, to doubt their fortitude or conduct under the 
present unfortunate depression. The morality of the Principality is strong enough 
to prevent those senseless and degrading scenes of brutalized anarchy, which have 
lately disgraced some parts of the empire. 





7 Welsh Judicature. 

Chis momentous subject continues to claim the attention of the Principality: a 
meeting was lately held at Ruthyn, and a series of resolutions adopted. Anothie: 
meeting is to be held in the early part of the present month, at Haverfordwest, to 
take into consideration the alterations proposed in the first report of his majesty’s 
commissioners of the superior courts of common law. 
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